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GRACE, MERCY AND PEACE 


“ Grace, mercy and peace from God our Father and Jesus Christ our Lord” 
(1 Tim. i. 2). 


A senepicTion! What is a benediction? It is a solemn invoca- 
tion of God’s blessing by a fellow-believer on a friend or a group 
of friends. Especially we call the blessing, with which a minister 
dismisses the congregation to which he has been preaching, a 
benediction. There is a great Old Testament illustration of a 
benediction in the well-known words_which, at the command of 
God, Moses instructed Aaron and his sons to pronounce over 
the children of Israel. “‘ The Lord bless thee and keep thee; 
the Lord make his face shine upon thee and be gracious unto 
thee; the Lord lift up his countenance upon thee and give thee 
peace’ (Num. vi. 24-6). There is the great parallel to this in 
the New Testament in Paui’s blessing on the Corinthians: 
“ the grace of our Lord jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the communion of the Holy Ghost be with you all ” (2 Cor. xiii. 
13). 

There are those who hesitate to use the second personal 
pronoun “you” in dismissing the congregation. I understand 
that their hesitation is dictated by a feeling that to say “ you” 
implies a certain priestly assumption. (And on the other hand 
there are those who cherish a sort of proprietary right to pro- 
nounce the blessing at any gathering in the church of which they 
are ministers.) But why should not a minister who has been 
preaching the Gospel, speaking for God (2 Cor. v. 20f.), dismiss 
the worshippers with a prayer for them so God that His blessing 
may follow the message and rest upon them? Does it not bring 
the whole service and worshipping company very close to God 
when they are sent away with a prayer that God’s blessing may 
go with them? 

There are several forms of benediction, one of which is very 
familiar, and yet the full significance of it, I am afraid, often 
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escapes us. It is the blessing at the head of this paper, the blessing 
with which Paul salutes his young friend Timothy and perhaps 
Titus also in his letters to them. It is noteworthy that in his 
epistles to the Churches, Paul simply says “ grace and peace’; 
to the individuals, “‘ grace, mercy and peace”. I am not quite 
sure why there is this difference. It may be, of course, that 
when Paul wrote these letters he was “‘ such an one as Paul the 
aged”. Timothy and Titus were young men entrusted with very 
responsible work, the trials of which Paul by experience knew 
well. They were young men peculiarly dear to him, of strong 
kindred spirit—yvyolm téxvm, “mine own son in the faith”, 
is what he calls each of them. And as he thought of what they 
would have to face, and were facing when he wrote, he adds a 
petition for mercy to strengthen and reassure them for their 
task. That may be the reason why it stands there. 

Let us rather consider the words as a formula of benediction 
at the close of a service. What does it mean; “‘ Grace, mercy and 
peace be with you ”? There is a temptation to treat grace, mercy, 
and peace as just three very desirable blessings to wish for and 
pray for in the lives of the departing company without thinking 
of any connection between them. There is a sweet musical 
rhythm in the phrase as the words fall one after another—grace, 
mercy, peace—on the ears of the bowed, silent, waiting, standing 
company. But, on reflection, is there not much more than that 
in the sequence? Compare this with the great benediction in 
2 Corinthians, that magnificent summary of essential Christian 
truth—‘‘ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost.” Here are the 
several activities of the Holy Trinity in the redemption of lost 
humanity ranged impressively together. Is there not some- 
thing analogous to this in this other benediction? Consider the 
terms and the order of them. ‘“‘ Grace””—the grace of God! 
Is not the grace of God the basic conception of the kindly, 
condescending attitude of the fatherly heart of the Eternal 
towards the children of men? Is not this the source and spring, 
the initiative, from which all blessings flow? Next, “ Mercy!” 
In Mercy the grace takes practical shape. Feeling expresses itself 
inaction. “ It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed.” 
The mercy of God takes shape in the mission of our Lord to 
save mankind by His life amongst us and His death for us upon 
the tree, that our sins may freely be forgiven. And what is the 
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sequel when this has been accomplished, and offered mercy 
humbly and thankfully accepted? It is peace—peace between 
man and God and peace in the man’s own soul. “ In that day 
thou shalt say, O Lord, I will praise Thee: though Thou wast 
angry with me, Thine anger is turned away and Thou comfortedst 
me.” The forgiven child is at rest on his heavenly Father’s breast. 
Understood in this way, it is a great Trinitarian formula. It 
states the way of salvation wrought by Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit from its source to its fulfilment in the three words, grace, 
mercy, peace. 

Where this is pronounced by a preacher over those to whom 
he has been proclaiming the glad tidings of salvation, what does 
it mean but this; may God grant you to enjoy in all their fullness 
the blessings of the Gospel about which we have read and sung 
and studied and prayed together? 


J. Drummonp. 


Edinburgh. 


THE NOTE OF PROGRESSION IN 
OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 


In Tue Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments is disclosed 
a prophetic scheme on the grand scale which gives purpose and 
meaning to history. Originating in ages now far distant, and 
developed over an extended period of time, this disclosure is 
consummated in the recorded facts of the death and resurrection 
of Christ, and in the apostolic doctrines implicit within these 
facts. The Bible, so viewed, is a prophetic interpretation of the 
world’s history, “ declaring the end from the beginning, and 
from ancient times the things that are not yet done’. The form 
in which this revelation has come to us is twofold: that of history, 
establishing a vital contact with human experience; and that of 
prophecy, securing as real a contact with the sovereign mind of 


These two schemes, moreover, one drawn from actual life 
upon earth, and the other from the secrets of the divine counsel, 
have an unmistakable correspondence with each other, which 
argues a common source. In the Scriptures they are co-ordinated 
upon a vast and impressive scale, and within a closely interwoven 
texture of events. This necessarily brings together the objective 
realities to which each bears witness, and points to some funda- 
mental and absolute relationship between the supernatural 
activity of God and the outward development of human affairs. 
Nor is this relationship merely an academic agreement between 
prophetical ideologies on the one hand, and the concrete realities 
of history on the other: for it is based on the common denomina- 
tor of personality. Prophecy and history alike fulfil themselves 
through living persons: prophecy and history alike have their 
spiritual values in terms of personality. Truth is here found 
in its final and absolute category. 

This clears the way for the recognition of the fact that in the 
Person of Christ both history and prophecy have their complete 
fulfilment, and also their perfect co-ordination. The divine 
purpose, disclosed in prophecy, and wrought out in history, is 
held together, throughout all its parts, in a living Person. All 
its movements converge upon one solitary commanding Figure. 
“* He is before all things, and in Him all things consist.”” There 
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is a pattern to history, and the key to that pattern is Christ. As 
the Son of the Highest, incarnate in human flesh, Himself truly 
God and truly man, this One of Whom the Scriptures bear 
witness is the pivot upon Whom history is balanced. Time 
centres in Him. Values are given to antecedent and to subse- 
quent events by those of His incarnation: supremely so, by His 
death and resurrection. This divine event is a central point of 
energy, the radiation of which is thrown out to the extremes of 
human history. It penetrates in every direction. In the eternal 
present of this, the great Event of history, subsist alike the past 
and the future. It is the key-position to the human situation. 
Take it away, or weaken its spiritual content, and the Old Testa- 
ment becomes a pointless collection of Hebrew records, and the 
New Testament writings a fantasy of religious enthusiasm. 
The deliberate and continuous emphasis placed, throughout all 
parts of Scripture, upon this dynamic act of God, illustrates how 
Scripture itself is held together in Christ and finds its fulfilment 
in Him. 

Old Testament history, then, is progressive to Christ, and 
each stage brings forth some divine activity, unparalleled in 
previous experience, and so requiring new vehicles of praise. 
When, therefore, we hear the recurrent burst of song from 
Israel’s minstrels, ‘‘O sing unto the Lord a new song; for He 
hath done marvellous things’, we know that it heralds some 
unique and amazing and hitherto unheard-of happening. The 
former things are forgotten; a new thing springs forth: who but 
must declare it? The events so celebrated are new, not simply 
in the sense of having newly occurred—which might mean 
nothing more than bare repetition—but new in the sense of 
each being without precedent, new in itself, original. Not of the 
circumstances of Sinai alone, but of all other milestones in the 
national history could the words be spoken: 

“ Ask now of the days that are past, which were before thee, since the day 
that God created man upon the earth, and ask from the one side of heaven to 


the other, whether there hath been any such bares as this great thing is, or hath 
been heard like it?” (Deut. iv. 32). 


For throughout the entire history creative activity breaks in 
upon the course of events, and situations arise which to human 
experience are bewilderingly new and different. 

This accounts for the double function of prophecy which 
deals, first of all, with the moral relation of the present to both 
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past and future, and also, by predicting God’s future interven- 
tions in history, prepares believing men for the unprecedented 
in historical experience. This latter function of prophecy is all 
the more necessary since human anticipation of things to come 
is based largely upon observation of known circumstances; and 
if prophecy had not been given, the incalculable element in 
history would have bewildered rather than confirmed faith. 
Hence, too, when the prophets predicted events which to their 
contemporaries had no counterpart in the experience either of 
past or present, their prophecies, to men unacquainted with the 
power of God, appeared altogether fantastic and incredible. 
“‘ Where is the promise of His coming? for since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning of 
the creation” (2 Pet. iii. 4). Justin Martyr’s observation is 
pertinent to this: 
“For such things as were incredible and impossible to be, in the opinions 
of men, God by the prophetic Spirit foretold should be; that when they found 


such things in being, the very predictions should make it hardly possible to dis- 
believe i ” (The First Apology, para. xiiii). 


To natural reason what more incredible than that God’s Anointed 
should suffer the death of a malefactor? But to faith founded 
upon the prophetic Word, what more worthy of reverent belief? 
Thus prophecy becomes a touchstone by which men’s hearts 
are tried before God. 

Over against the Biblical interpretation of history may be 
set the basic conception of pagan nature mythologies, namely, 
the idea of endlessly-recurring cycles of events without any 
point of departure or arrival, and therefore in their movement 
without dynamic progression. With such heathen philosophies 
the revelation of God’s action in history has nothing in common. 
The prophets faced with unflinching opposition all naturalistic 
world-views, such as those expressed by the cult of Tammuz 
denounced by the prophet Ezekiel (Ezek. viii. 15-16), repre- 
sented in later times by such pagan figures as the Scandinavian 
Baldur. These mythical heroes and goddesses symbolised 
processes of nature, and in particular the natural cycles of the 
seasons. Transferred as a thought-form to collective human 
experience they also express mythologically the rise and decline 
of successive generations as the ultimate norm of human history. 
So expressed, history moves onward by a sort of natural necessity 
in an endless chain of perpetually-repeated events, having no 
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fixed point of beginning, and leading up to no conclusive 
ending. Human life upon earth becomes a vicious circle from 
which there is no escape, and man, created in the image of God 
for the enjoyment of eternity, settles down to a futile natural 
existence, seeking the fulfilment of life in the ordered changes of 
the little turn of the wheel in which he finds his earthly existence 
moving. All deeper hopes of a more satisfying environment 
for his true being become doomed to perpetual frustration. 

In the book of Ecclesiastes we have a reasoned exposition of 
this naturaiistic philosophy, worked out to its logical conclusion. 
Not that Ecclesiastes is a divinely-authenticated world-view of 
things! Rather is it a formal presentation of a fallacious creed 
of life considered on its own principles. The viewpoint under 
discussion is not endorsed but described. But because justice 
is done to it, and its supporting facts presented soberly and 
accurately, we may be assured that the uncompromising attitude 
of Christian faith to ail rival philosophies does not spring from 
ignorance or prejudice. 

The Preacher, assuming the position of natural scepticism, 
asks in open challenge, “ Is there anything whereof it may be 
said, See, this is new?’ ‘‘ No,” he continues, “ there is no new 
thing under the sun. Consider the movement of human history. 
One generation passes away, another takes its place; neverthe- 
less, the face of things on the earth remains very much the same. 
The sum total of life now is not very different from what it was in 
former days, is it? True, the figures may have altered a little, 
but do they not add up and give practically the same result? 
Take, again, the world of nature. This is bound by a law of 
constant change, but is it not a change which simply takes 
things back to where they were before? The great circuits of the 
sun, the wind, and the rivers, these illustrate what I mean. Their 
movements are no real progressive development, only a fixed 
round in a beaten track. Or if the appeal is made to human 
experience, see how the even succession of events rouses in man 
only a dreary sense of futility and frustration. What profit hath 
a man of all his labour? What, indeed, but the oppressive 
drudgery of the treadmill? History—what is it but human 
situations, endlessly repeated, in inevitable cycles of time? 
Individual life—what is it but the slow fulfilment, already 
expressed in a thousand other lives, of an inevitable natural 
process? Everything moves on a dead level: nothing is leading 
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anywhere: as things have been, they remain. I ask, therefore, 
what profit hath a man of all his labour which he taketh under 
the sun? Nor does the outward world around offer him any hope. 
Everything seen and heard, strikes eye and ear with an impres- 
sion of incompleteness. There is no break in the monotonous 
regularity, no ultimate objective. The eye is not satisfied with 
seeing, nor the ear with hearing. Things travel, indeed, but 
arrive nowhere. Thus by the inexorable logic of facts we are 
forced to the conclusion that nothing is, in a real sense, worth- 
while: everything is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

The Preacher, however, is not content with abstract specu- 
lation, but puts his theories to the proof by certain experiments 
in living. For this discussion is no dilettante intellectualism but 
a passionate search after the reality of things. In modern parlance, 
it is existential thinking. The naturalistic position must be tested 
in actual practice. Would it yield a vital solution of the riddle 
of life? The results were disappointing. Experience only. con- 
firmed philosophic reflection, and although his ultimate pessimism 
is modified by the recognition of the homely pleasures of every- 
day life and by the perception of the excellence of wisdom over 
folly, yet in the end of his book, as in the beginning, he sadly 
confesses, Vanity of vanities; all is vanity (Eccl. xii. 8). | 

The decision, however, is not wholly unqualified: another and 
disturbing factor is present to his mind. View life as a natural 
process, and the conclusion is undoubtedly final: but the Preacher 
is inwardly aware that life is bound up with realities which lie 
beyond those of nature, that natural realities are not the final 
conditions of human existence. Moral consciousness of God is 
as real to him as perception of the phenomena of nature. Men 
have their being in moral responsibility to God as Creator, and 
will for every action be accountable to God as Judge. Creation 
and Judgment—these are the two points, then, between which 
history completes its movement. 


“ Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth. . . . Let us hear 
the conclusion of the whole matter; Fear God, and keep His commandments: 
for this is the whole duty of man. For God shall bring every work into judgment, 
with r4 secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil” (Eccl. xii. 
1, 13 f.). 


In other words, man is more than part of the great process of 
Nature: he is a personal being, directly related to God, and exists 
in a world above that of nature. Although it is true that man has 
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relations with the natural universe, being formed of the dust of 
the ground (Gen. ii. 7), yet the fundamental fact in the con- 
stitution of man’s being is that God created man in His own 
image (Gen. i. 27), and that God breathed into man’s nostrils 
the breath of life, and that man became a living soul (Gen. ii. 7). 
It is in God that “ we live, and move, and have our being” 
(Acts xvii. 28). This relationship it is that gives us our con- 
sciousness of the supernatural. 

Our true nature, then, is one of personal being, not one of 
natural existence merely; so that for us life has a moral quality 
and moves in a higher dimension than that of the beasts of the 
field. We are capable of personal decisions: we possess a free 
will, and are conscious of personal responsibility: we live in the 
isolation of self-consciousness into which no other save our 
Creator can enter. Within these unplumbed depths of personal 
being move spiritual energies which liberate themselves in incal- 
culable ways. Is not this the very stuff out of which history is 
made? Is not this that which makes possible, nay, inevitable, 
the emergence of historical situations completely new and 
unprecedented? 

This spiritual consciousness of true personality and self- 
hood is conditioned absolutely by the existential relationship 
established between God and man in the act of creation. This 
fact makes certain a future act of judgment, final in character, 
when the supremacy of the Creator over the whole field of history 
will be made manifest. Of these morally-related facts of Divine 
creation and Divine judgment the Preacher is profoundly con- 
scious, and although in his treatise he does not work out their 
implications, yet he does recognise that in them are determined 
the final values of human existence upon the earth, and therefore 
of all history. With this he reaches the conclusion of the whole 
matter. The works of man are not vain and empty; on the con- 
trary, they are full of potentialities for good or evil; and every 
one of them shall be brought into judgment. Everything, there- 
fore, is of tremendous significance: nothing is vanity. 

History, viewed thus, is the product of active personality, 
with infinite possibilities of creative action. The Old Testament 
Scriptures emphasize the free activity, both of God and of man, 
in the sphere of time. That of God is not limited by the auto- 
matic reign of natural law. During the long interval between 
His mighty acts of Creation and Judgment, God does not remain 
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passive. Were this so, God’s presence in history would be 
purely pervasive. His laws indeed would operate, but He Him- 
self would be, save at the beginning and end, inactive. So far 
from this being the case, the personal intervention of God breaks 
ever and anon into the field of human history, taking the form 
of transcendental energy, redemptive in purpose, yet fulfilling 
itself on the plane of natural circumstance. Therefore, even when 
it has the form of common history, it transcends nature in its 
final issues, as is evident when the far objective is reached. The 
call of Rebecca to be the wife of Isaac, the adoption by Ruth of 
Bethlehem as her home-town, the rise to kingship of David the 
shepherd lad, in their connections with the still undeveloped 
Messianic purpose, illustrate the point. God thus for a time hid 
His wonders under the normal circumstances of everyday life 
until later developments disclosed the fact, hitherto unsuspected, 
of a personal Divine action. God also revealed His presence 
through events which were miraculous in form as well as in 
destiny. When it is considered that such events proceeded from 
One Who in His Being is above and outside Nature could it well 
have been otherwise? Should not the exercise of supernatural 
powers be expected from Him Who in His Godhood is essenti- 
ally supernatural? 

The Old Testament Scriptures likewise recognise man’s 
freedom from the fatalism of natural law, and base this freedom 
upon the true nature of man’s being. Powers inherent in per- 
sonality, even if circumscribed in their field of action because of 
creaturely limitations, are of necessity free. Accordingly, man’s 
history is here presented to us as something more than the 
inevitable outworking of fixed laws; rather is it the free operation 
of spiritual responsibilities. It is therefore full of surprises. This 
it is which makes history progressive, either for good or evil. 

But while man is under no compulsion in his personal course 
of life, we must keep in mind that God reserves to Himself the 
right of judgment and sovereignly controls the final issues. The 
end of all things abides in His power. Man’s liberty of choice 
and God’s sovereignty in judgment are complementary truths. 

If it be asked what actual illustrations the Old Testament 
provides of such historical progression, reply is not difficult. 
The great Flood in Noah’s day introduced a new dispensation 
in God’s dealings with man. Hitherto, nothing like it had ever 
happened; from henceforth, also, nothing like it would again 
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occur. Original to human experience, it was, until actually 
taking place, deemed impossible—as also will be the fiery destruc- 
tion of the great day of the Lord (2 Pet. iii. 4-10). Without 
precedent in the past, and not to be repeated in the future, it 
stands out as a unique event in Old Testament history. In token 
of this a covenant was made by God promising that never again 
should a similar flood of waters destroy the earth. Moreover, 
the fresh laws then made to regulate man’s future upon the earth 
(Gen. viii. 21f.; ix. 9-17) show that history had been switched on 
to a new level, and that another and different age had dawned. 
The rapid development of the post-diluvian world—with 
its organisation of the world into political systems and God’s 
counter-movement in the call of Abraham—reached a new crisis 
in the Exodus of Israel from Egypt. Once again singular events 
began to take place, culminating in the extraordinary experiences 
of the Passover night and of the passage of the Red Sea. A 
nation was born in a day. And such awas the impact of this rush 
of events upon the people of Israel that for them it dated the 
beginning of a new period of time. 
“This month shall be unto you the beginning of months: it shall be the 
first month of the year to you ” (Ex. xii. 2). 


The past was superseded, and in the significance taken on by the 
present, the future opened out as a completely new dispensation. 
The history had again moved forward. 

The chapters in Isaiah’s prophecy which speak of the return 
from the Babylonian captivity (xl.—xlix.) disclose the unparalleled 
circumstances under which that deliverance was to take place. 
God’s redemption of His people was to be an occasion of 
triumphant originality, and the prospect awakes all the en- 
thusiasm and jubilation which such circumstances always call 
forth. 

“Sing, O ye heavens; for the Lord hath done it: shout, ye lower parts of 
the earth: break forth into singing, ye mountains, O forest, and every tree there- 

23). 

The books of Ezra and Nehemiah, with the historical portion of 
that of Daniel, show that this was indeed the course that events 
took. The overthrow of Babylon produced a world-crisis, and 
thereby, in the restoration of the Jews to Jerusalem, was accom- 
plished in history the over-ruling purpose of God. The depth 
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of the impression made upon those who passed through the crisis 
of those days is reflected in the Psalms of the Restoration. 


“When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, we were like them 
that dream. Then was our mouth filled with laughter, and our tongue with 
singing: then said they among the heathen, The Lord hath done great things for 
them. The Lord hath done great things for us; whereof we are glad” (Psa. 
cxxvi. 1-3). 

Jew and heathen alike recognised that God had broken in upon 
history. The times had changed, and that not by the natural 
evolution of historical processes, but by a direct intervention of 
Divine providence. That is to say, there was a prophetic fore- 
view of a future end toward which earlier beginnings had already 
moved, and toward which present events had bent the direction 
of history. This dispensational change had been foretold by 
Daniel in his prophecy of the seventy weeks, which were to run 
their course “‘ from the going forth of the commandment to 
restore and to build Jerusalem ” (Dan. ix. 25). The writing on 
the wall was now history. God’s purpose in Israel had again 
risen above the dead level of natural causes, and now stretched 
out toward its destined goal. 

Of what that goal was even the prophets in Israel were but 
dimly aware (1 Pet. i. 10-11). But that there was a goal was never 
in doubt. This consciousness of a destiny in time and history for 
God’s prophetic purpose had deepened with each successive crisis. 
Without such ultimate destiny historical progress would have been 
meaningless, a mere wandering out into the darkness, and as empty 
of spiritual values as were the recurring processes of nature. But 
with such ultimate destiny, historical progress is full of spiritual 
reality, and guarantees a worthy meaning for human existence. 

The form in which that destiny was to be realised began to 
take shape as time went on. God’s eternal purpose, in the begin- 
ning vested in man as man, had, in the course of the develop- 
ment, gradually narrowed down in its field of action. For, in 
due succession, a race, a nation, a tribe, and, later still, a single 
household, had become its sole repository. And whenever the 
chosen line showed signs of natural expansion, this restrictive 
principle was again seen at work. In this narrowing the far end 
toward which God was working became more and more evident: 
it was narrowing toward one Man. The flame of destiny was to 
burn in a single lamp, which God would raise up for His servant 
David. So in the writings of the prophets, when national hopes 
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were burning low, this note of the advent of a personal Messiah 
lightened the growing darkness and became the strong consola- 
tion of the faithful in Israel. 

The advent of this coming Redeemer was to be accompanied 
by unmistakable signs of the Divine presence and power, so 
marvellous and many-sided that they would be declared by 
unbelievers to be not only incredible but impossible. 

“ Behold ye among the heathen, and regard, and wonder marvelously: for 


1 will work a work in your days, which ye will not believe, though it be told 
you” (Hab. i. 5 with Acts xiii. 41). 


“ As many were astonied at Thee. . . . So shall He sprinkle (startle) many 
nations; the kings shall shut their mouths at Him: for that which had not been 
told them shall they see; and that which they had not heard shall they consider. 
Who hath believed our report? ” (Isa. lii. 14-liii. 1). 

The fullness of the times would come. And the events associated 
therewith would in freshness and originality, in volume and 
richness, and in direct divine initiative, completely surpass any- 
thing that had preceded them. 

According to the confession of Christian faith the Saviour, 
in His birth, “ was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
virgin Mary ”. This credal statement is in perfect harmony with 
Holy Scripture (Matt. i. 18; Luke i. 30~5). That we are 
required to believe in the uniqueness of this birth is plain. The 
words ‘*‘ Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise ” stand 
over against the regular formula of the earlier part of the chapter 
“‘ Abraham begat Isaac, and Isaac begat Jacob . . .” and indi- 
cate that the birth of Christ was otherwise than was the birth 
of these. In Matthew, therefore, the emphasis is laid upon 
‘‘ was conceived by the Holy Ghost ”’. 

The passage in St. Luke underlines the mystery contained 
in the words “‘ born of the virgin Mary ’’. Such an event, indeed, 
was “‘ a new thing in the earth ”, though anticipated beforetime 
(Jer. xxxi. 22). Were it not that the prophetic Scripture had 
intimated, both by guarded phraseology and by direct statement, 
that the coming Redeemer should be born of a virgin, we might 
well have found it difficult to accept the facts; but with such 
indications given beforehand it becomes equally difficult now to 
reject them (Gen. iii. 15; Isa. vii. 14). Moreover, unless we dis- 
credit the duly authenticated testimony of the Gospels (Luke i. 
1-4), the belief in the virgin birth was not a judgment formed 
after the event, but the response to a revelation received defore 
it took place, by those most intimately concerned therewith, 
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namely Joseph, Elizabeth, and Mary herself. This but strength- 
ens the case. But why should it be thought incredible that the 
birth of Him Who before His birth had divine pre-existence 
should in its manner differ from that of those who before their 
birth had no existence? The miracle is accounted for by this one 
great fact, that the Word, Who was in the beginning, Who was 
with God, and Who was God, became flesh and dwelt among us. 
The incarnation makes the virgin birth intelligible, but also, 
we must confess in reverent worship, only deepens its mystery. 

The public ministry of the Lord Jesus was one of intense 
miraculous activity. Supernatural powers were in active exercise. 
These miracles did more than impress the beholders’ imagination ; 
they laid a challenge upon heart and conscience, and called for 
spiritual decisions. To the Jew, with his knowledge of a new age 
to come—derived from Messianic prophecy—such visible 
tokens of God’s power as were now seen proclaimed its advent. 
For the new age was to be inaugurated by an outpouring of the 
divine Spirit, first of all upon the coming Redeemer (from which 
He takes His title of Christ or Anointed), and in due course 
upon those who came to be associated with Him (Isa. xlii. 1; 
Ixi. 1). The free action of God would fill men with amazement 
and so widespread would the effects of it become that eventually 
all flesh would share in the blessings it brought (Joel ii. 28f.). 

The baptism of our Lord, as all four evangelists testify, was 
the occasion when this anointing took place. The fullness of 
power characterising His public ministry was the fitting sequel 
thereto. According to St. Mark, this is the beginning of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. And Peter, too, seems 
invariably to have begun his testimony at this point, as is borne 
out by his recorded addresses in the Acts of the Apostles (Acts 
x. 37f.; ii. 22). The dead were raised, the powers of darkness 
spoiled of their prey, the sick healed, and Nature made subject 
to laws higher than its own. . 

Kings and priests and prophets had been anointed to their 
several offices in Israel. Their anointing had been with oil, 
and therefore had a purely typical value: but this was with the 
very Spirit of Whom oil is a symbol, and therefore has the value 
of absolute spiritual reality. Instances of supernatural anoint- 
ings of the Spirit, resulting in mighty acts of divine power, are 
met with but rarely in Israel’s former history. In the book of 


Judges we read concerning Othniel and Gideon, Jephthah and 
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Samson, that the Spirit of the Lord came upon them, and that 
consequent thereupon notable deliverances were effected. Such 
effusions of the Spirit, however, were but temporary, and lacked 
the perfection and fullness of that holy chrism by virtue of which 
we recognise God’s Christ. They belonged to history at a lower 
level: this, by its unique fullness and permanence, proclaimed 
that Old Testament history had entered the Messianic Age. 

The death and resurrection of Christ form one divine event, 
never to be repeated. “ In that He died, He died . . . once for 
all” (Rom. vi. 10). “ Christ, being raised from the dead, dieth 
no more” (Rom. vi. 9). ‘ Behold, I am alive for evermore ” 
(Rev. i. 18). Together, they constitute one great action, wholly 
unique, without precedent in history. The death and resur- 
rection of Christ stand in an order of their own. Other deaths 
there have been; other resurrections there will be: these take 
their power from a necessity outside of their subjects. ‘‘ In 
Adam all die . . . in Christ shall all be-made alive” (1 Cor. xv. 
22). But this death, and this resurrection, take their power from 
Him Who was their Subject. “‘ I lay down My life, that I might 
take it again . . . I have power to lay it down, and I have power 
to take it again” (John x. 17-18). The death and resurrection 
of Christ therefore transcend all human experience, being the 
outcome of His divine nature and Almighty power. 

How misleading, therefore, may become the popular con- 
ception of Eastertide as the symbol of the resurrection of Christ, 
as if His resurrection had anything in common with the nature- 
myths expressed in the re-birth of the Sun-god. No, the triumph 
of Christ is something other than the return of Baldur the 
Beautiful, or the reappearance of Spring, or the annual recurrence 
of one of the cycles of Nature. We search the Bible in vain for 
any such analogy—unless we take the abominations which 
Ezekiel saw (Ezek. viii. 13-16) as a sort of prolepsis to Christian 
faith! The season of harvest, it is true, is employed, both in the 
Old Testament and the New, as a figure of resurrection, but 
even here we must beware of using the analogy as a support for 
any idea of naturalistic necessity in the resurrection of Christ. 
To do so would be to lower the value of the death of Christ 
from being the final act of a long historical progression to being 
only one among the many expressions of the ebb and flow of 
natural processes, and to make Christ Himself a supreme figure 
merely among the gods many and lords many that provide an 
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object of worship to the natural man. For what gives point to our 

ent is that, in their relation to the divine purpose worked 
out in Old Testament history and in their bearing upon the 
future, the death and resurrection of Christ constitute the 
crisis of all Time and bestow upon history in its widest aspect the 
element of dynamic progression. 

The essential points may be recapitulated. Israel’s national 
history is a progressive series of original non-recurring events, 
moving steadily from a given beginning, through a measured 
distance, toward a final crisis. It stands in contrast to the pagan 
view of life in which human existence is expressed in terms of 
endlessly-recurring processes. The opposing views, with their 
values for life, are considered critically in the book of Eccles- 
iastes, with full justice done to the naturalistic world-view. 
Granting the premises for the latter, everything below the sun is, 
in the end, without moral result. But if, on the other hand, as 
the Preacher finds out, God and not nature is to be accepted as 
the ultimate postulate for history, then life is charged with 
intense moral meaning. In this view, God controls the destiny of 
free-willed men and women, being revealed as Creator and Judge 
of mankind. History is thus brought within the sphere of 
existential personal relationships between God and men, and its 
movement is fulfilled in that field. The personal action of God 
is to be discerned in the course of Old Testament history, and 
moves forward in a pre-determined sequence of dispensations, 
each an advance upon those preceding it, and finally culminating 
in the dawn of the Messianic Age. The advent of Christ, with 
everything it stands for, completes Old Testament history. 

All this goes to show that while history sometimes apparently 
repeats itself—thus to lend colour to a naturalistic interpretation 
—it never does so in reality. In its course it always rises above 
and beyond itself, and may be thought of as moving spirally round 
and along a Time-axis, of which Creation and Judgment are the 
two poles. The time-process is definite, not indefinite: dynamic 
and personal, not merely mechanical; moral and spiritual in its 
ultimate significa:ice, not without divine meaning or eternal con- 
sequence. In this fact we have the guarantee of all that makes life 

worth while, and gives sombre weight to the thought of eternity. 


Kirkwall, 


Rosert REnDALL. 
Orkney. 
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THE FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY IN INDEPENDENT 
INDIA 


To tHose who tremble for the Ark of God in India now that 
British Rule has come to an end, and whose anxiety has been 
deepened by the ghastly news filtering through from the Punjab, 
may I, as a Christian missionary who spent forty-three happy and 
crowded years in that fascinating land and during that long spell 
received nothing but courtesy and kindness from its people, 
state briefly the grounds of my confidence that these recent 
dramatic Indian happenings will fall out for the furtherance 
rather than the frustration of the Christian movement? With the 
majority of my countrymen I see in the transfer of power from 
Whitehall to Delhi and Karachi not only the end of a long and 
bitter struggle but also the fine flowering of British policy; and 
as a Christian who believes in God’s governance of His universe 
I see in these swiftly moving events the outworking of a Divine 


Were the Apostle Paul alive to-day and confronted, as we 


are, by the confused and changing Indian scene, I think he would 
say, as he said of his reception in the pagan city of Ephesus: 
“ For a great door and effectual is opened unto me, and there are 
many adversaries ”. Adversaries are to be expected. They have 
always accompanied and impeded the onward march of Truth; 
but their opposition has but accentuated the challenge of the 
great door and effectual and the splendour of the Christian 
advance. In the Christian vocabulary crisis and opportunity 
mean the same thing. 


I 


At the outset, let us not forget that the warrant for Christianity 
lies not in the gift of kings and parliaments, nor in the good 
pleasure of contending religions, but in the Charter, never 
recalled and never revised, given to his disciples by the Founder 
of the Christian Religion, which reads: “ Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature”. Whatever happens 
in India, Africa or China in no way lessens the Christian obliga- 
tion to give the peoples of the world the Gospel of Christ in its 
simplicity and integrity, without apology and without arrogance. 
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That fundamental consideration apart, there are certain re- 
assuring facts in the Indian scene that establish confidence 
regarding the future, and I commend them to your judgment; 
but I would remind you that all our judgments on things Indian 
must be governed by the colossal and sombre background of 
400 million people, divided on certain fundamental issues, and 
liable to be swept by gusts of racial and religious passion. Here, 
then, are some of these omens of good hope. 

(1) History would bear out that India on the whole has 
been hospitable to Christianity. That would seem to be specially 
true of Hindu India, and we must not forget that the sub- 
continent we have been accustomed to speak of as India is 
predominantly Hindu. An illustration lies to hand in the ancient 
Syrian Church which has been domiciled in South India for more 
tthan 1500 years and given to India some distinguished citizens. 
‘While Islam, which claims the spiritual allegiance of 100 million 
Indian Moslems, may not have established the same reputation 
for religious toleration as Hinduism, let us remember that the 
great Moslem Emperor Akbar, who reigned in India when 
Elizabeth reigned in England, was famous for his endeavours 
to reconcile conflicting religions and resolve their devotees into 
one united and happy family. Tennyson has enshrined this 
attitude in the familiar lines of Akbar’s Dream: 

Well, I dreamed 

That stone by stone I reared a sacred fane, 

A temple, neither pagod, mosque, nor church, 

But loftier, simpler, always open-door’d 

To every breath from heaven, and Truth and Peace 
And Love and Justice came and dwelt therein. 

But leaving that pleasant land of dreams and returning to 
present day India, we note two strangely contrasted facts: in the 
first place a fear in Christian circles that were Islam dominant, as 
it will be in Pakistan, the Christian cause would certainly be in 
danger; and in the second place the significant spectacle of 
Moslems and Christians taking their stand on the fundamental 
principle of Religious Liberty and asserting their common 
right to profess, preach and propagate their respective Faiths in 
a land where Hindus are in a commanding majority, an odd and 
yet steadying factor in the situation. 

(2) Returning to the main line: it is significant that Christian 
Missions have fared better on the whole in Native States than in 
British India as, for example, in Travancore, Tinnevelly and 
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Hyderabad. These States are sovereign within their own 
territories, with power to ban or bless the Christian missionary, 
his schools, hospitals, preachings and all that is his. That they 
have blessed rather than banned is a good augury for what will 
happen when India settles down into two independent and 
sovereign Dominions. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that as Christians increase in numbers and influence they are 
liable to come into conflict with the ruling power. That seems 
to be happening in Travancore now. 

(3) In the third place, we must admit that the British 
Government has not always been friendly to Christian Missions. 
The East India Company gave William Carey a very bleak 
reception, and the policy of religious neutrality followed later by 
British administrators has operated more often than not to the 
advantage of Hindu and Moslem rather than Christian, for the 
simple reason that the average official is sensitive to any charge 
that he is favouring his own side. Be that as it may, religious 
neutrality has come to stay, and no responsible Indian leader 
has suggested that it should be abandoned. Missionaries of all 
nationalities will gratefully admit that in later years the British 
Government in India has dealt fairly by Christian Missions and 
made substantial grants to their educational and medical in- 
stitutions; but, on the other hand, these friendly gestures have 
fostered the suspicion, widely diffused in the general mind, that 
the average Christian missionary, be he British, American or 
Continental, is a disguised agent of the Paramount Power and 
therefore indifferent or hostile to the national demand for self- 
government. Happily, that suspicion is rapidly dissolving and 
the missionary is coming to be accepted and judged on his 
merits as “‘a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, 
separated unto the Gospel of God ”’. 

(4) There is a fourth consideration in this connection that 
merits mention. As a bulwark against persecution, a buttress of 
law and order, a guardian of the rights of minorities, the British 
Government has built up a stable tradition that succeeding 
Governments are unlikely to depart from. In fact, Hindu and 
Moslem leaders have hastened to state in clear and emphatic 
terms their determination to uphold the fundamental rights of the 
minority communities and the principle of religious liberty. 
Whatever pundits may say to the contrary, I am convinced that 
democratic ideals have come to stay in India. 
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(5) But let us turn to a fact of greater moment than those I 
have mentioned: the Church of Christ has taken root in India 
and is steadily growing in numbers and influence. On its 
stability the Future of Christianity in India must inevitably 
depend. Christians now number roughly eight million, divided 
equally between Protestants and Roman Catholics. Recruited 
mainly from the miserably poor and largely illiterate masses, 
formerly known as the ‘‘ depressed classes ’’ or “‘ untouchables ” 
but now honourably classified as the “ scheduled castes”, the 
Church is admittedly weak; but weak as it is it possesses the 
supreme quality of survival. It does more: it upholds the 
Golden Rule, ‘‘ Do unto others as you would that they should 
do unto you ”, and it gives great gifts to mankind. Among these 
gifts let me mention two. 

(a) The Indian Church has given to the world some illus- 
trious citizens. It gave Pandita Ramabai, one of the greatest 
women of all time; in Sadhu Sundar Singh it gave us our modern 
Francis of Assisi; in Narain Vaman Tilak, the Christian poet of 
Western India whose lyrics are sung wherever the Marathi 
language is spoken, it gave another gem; and what shall I say of 
the late Bishop Azariah of Dornakal, whom I was privileged to 
know as friend and chief, for he was president of the National 
Christian Council all the time I was secretary, an outstanding 
Christian leader, known, respected and loved far beyond these 
Indian frontiers. I look round in vain to find his like in the 
courts of the Church in the West. In passing it is worthy of 
note that in the new cabinet of the Dominion of India two dis- 
tinguished Indian Christians, one of them a lady, fill important 
offices: Dr. John Matthai is Minister of Railways and Transport, 
and Rajkumari Amrit Kaur is Minister of Health. These 
appointments certainly indicate no anti-Christian bias. 

(4) I would fain enlarge on the second contribution the 
Church in India has made to the well-being of mankind, and 
particularly to the Christian section of it: it has shown the way to 
Church Union. On September 27, 1947, there was inaugurated 
the Church of South India, in whose worship and service 
Anglicans, Congregationalists, Methodists and Presbyterians, 
representing a Christian community a million strong, will share 
a common fellowship and a common ministry. This is something 
new in Church Union for it bridges the ecclesiastical ravine 
between episcopal and non-episcopal churches, an achievement — 
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that has hitherto passed the wit and craftsmanship of our best 
Christian statesmanship. Coming from a weak and struggling 
Church, domiciled in a divided and faction-ridden land, this 
surely is good and reassuring news, and a reminder that we do well 
not to underrate thé capacity of the Indian people. 

There is a further relevant point in connection with the 
Indian Church that I must underline, for it bears directly on 
the Future of Christianity in India. When the International 
Missionary Council met in India at the end of 1938 it made the 
solemn affirmation, “‘ The Church is Christ’s Missionary to the 
World”; and the Indian Church, sensitive to the challenge, 
accepted the obligation to complete the unfinished missionary 
task of commending the Christian Message to all the peoples of 
India. In other words, the primary purpose of evangelisation 
that brought the great missionary societies has now in the case 
of India passed over to the indigenous Church. While that 
cardinal fact must govern future missionary policy it must not 
deflect the missionary societies from their original calling. What 
it means is that that calling will now be implemented in partner- 
ship with the Churches that through their labours have come into 
being, and that the whole Christian enterprise at home and 
abroad will be interpreted in terms of the Church Universal. 
There is this further all-important consideration that since the 
indigenous Church has established itself in the permanent 
structure of Indian life we may rest assured that whatever 
changes may come, political or otherwise, the Christian witness 
will not be silenced. The Church is growing from within and its 
remarkable growth is due to the simple fact that humble men and 
women, mindful of the Church’s slogan: “ Every Christian a 
Witness ”’, are going out gladly to tell their friends and neighbours 
what Christ has done for them. If that be proselytising I wish 
we had more of it at this end. The broad fact that emerges is 
this: that the Church rather than the Mission will now stand 
guard over the future of Christianity in India, and to that is 
joined my own conviction that the Church will be faithful to her 


charge. 
II 


It is time for us now to look at the Adversaries. 
(1) In the foretront is the ancient and malignant spirit of 
evil that infests the thoughts and actions of men and opposes the 
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Will of God. The offence of the Cross has not ceased. I shall 
never forget the effect on a large and enthusiastic conference 
on Evangelism held in Madras, when, after a spell of glowing 
reports, an honoured missionary rose and said quietly, “‘ Let us 
not forget the Enemy”. The “ancient Prince of Hell” that 
was so real to Martin Luther is no stranger to the Christian 
missionary, and we need not be surprised if he appear in many 
guises in independent India. 

(2) A second formidable Adversary, though not of the 
same malignant type, is the resurgent Religions of India. The 
national movement, while it has opened the sluice-gates of 
Secularism, has also, oddly enough, brought new life and vigour 
to the old Religions. The saffron robe and begging bow! of the 
Buddhist have largely disappeared from the Indian scene; but 
Hinduism, Islam, Sikhism and some of the lesser creeds are 
alive and on the march, resolved to maintain and advance their 
essential interests. They challenge Christianity’s right to the 
spiritual allegiance of India. Many regard secularism, with its 
spearhead of a Godless communism, as Adversary No. 1; but 
others, equally skilled in reading the signs of the times, see in a 
resurgent and modernised Hinduism, with its ban on prosely- 
tising, Christianity’s most formidable opponent. Following 
hard after comes Islam, its prestige immensely enhanced by the 
achievement of Pakistan. It will certainly press its advantage, 
although, for the time being, joined in friendly propagandist 
strategy with Christianity as against anticipated Hindu domin- 
ance. Unfortunately, religious rivalry has been accentuated by 
the electoral system of communal representation under which 
conversion from one religion to another upsets the voting balance. 
It means that if a Hindu becomes a Christian the result is a vote 
less to the Hindus and a vote more to the Christians, and the 
same would apply if the convert were a Moslem. That is a serious 
consideration in a land where power politics and religious politics 
tend to suffuse. I understand communal representation will soon 
cease in the Dominion of India; and since Islam is now enthroned 
in Pakistan I expect it will cease there also. That should mitigate 
the present fierce antagonism to proselytising. It is an ugly 
charge this of proselytising, or making converts, for it carries 
the sinister implication of fishing in troubled waters; of infringing 
religious courtesy; of using material means to secure spiritual 
ends. Mission hospitals, schools, colleges and social service 
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activities are looked upon as so many cleverly disguised varieties 
"of bait, designed to beguile unsuspecting non-Christian sheep into 
the Christian fold. Since this charge of spiritual sheep-stealing 
vitally affects the future of Christianity in India the Church must 
see to it that the methods it employs are in consonance with the 
integrity of the message it proclaims. The “ rice Christians ” 
charge is easily made; but let us not forget that instead of loaves 
and fishes what meets the Christian convert is more often per- 
secution, social ostracism and loss of worldly goods, and that 
in the true Christian sense conversion is an act of God. More- 
over, any attempt to increase the Christian census figures by 
offering material inducements is repellent to the universal 
Christian conscience. Three inflexible principles must guide the 
Christian preacher—the integrity of his message, the purity of 
his motives and the fairness of his methods. He will always 
the sovereign rights of personality. 

(3) In the third place we recognise in oncoming Secularism 
another formidable Adversary. India, long regarded as incurably 
religious, and splendidly occupied with the things of the spirit, 
is now turning from her ancient altars to worship at the modern 
shrines of Materialism, so much so that Mahatma Gandhi was 
constrained to cry out, ‘“ Man seems to have dethroned God ”. 
How far Secularism, whether as unashamed Materialism, 
Fabian Socialism, or Communism fed from Russian springs, has 
penetrated Indian thought and life would be hard to measure; 
but there can be little doubt that Communism is capturing the 
student world and making a strong appeal to the peasant and 
artisan. Already on the horizon appears the darkening menace 
of an agrarian rising on a national scale. I think we may take it 
for granted that certainly in India, and probably in Pakistan, a 
Secular State will come into action with religious neutrality 
inscribed on its banners; but while we read in that a favourable 
omen let us not forget that these same States are likely to tend 
more and more to control and curtail religious activities in 
education, medicine and social service. In this connection the 
work of Christian Missions is likely to be restricted in three 
important spheres—the imparting of Christian instruction in 
schools and colleges; the reduction, or even cancellation, of 
Government grants to missionary institutions; and the likeli- 
hood that evidence of conversion satisfactory to 4 court of law will 
be required before baptism. The outcry against proselytising is 
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directed against what Christianity regards as making disciples 
in accordance with its Founder’s commission. It will therefore 
be the duty of the Church to dispel as far as it can the odium 
that at present attaches to the term proselyte, a term once held in 
honourable regard. The right to change one’s religion as well as 
to hold and propagate it is inherent in the conception of religious 
liberty, and whatever happens the prerogative of personal 
choice must be kept inviolate. 


Ill 


To come back to the great door and effectual. While alarm 
and anxiety exist in many quarters regarding the future of 
Christianity in India, my own view, springing from inner con- 
viction and reinforced by first-hand information from responsible 
sources in India, is that the opportunities for Christian witness 
and Christian service far outweigh the inhibitions of the many 
adversaries. The dangers of fanatical uprisings are unpredict- 
able; but Christianity in its very essence is a Ministry of Re- 
conciliation, and in these tragic days of communal strife, of 
devastated homes, of helpless refugees exposed to starvation and 
incredible hardship, I am thankful and proud to know that my 
fellow Christians are making full proof of their ministry. In the 
desperately needed relief measures Christian doctors and nurses to- 
gether witha noble army of volunteer workers are taking an arduous 
and greatly appreciated part. It is their duty and privilege to follow 
the Golden Rule taught by their Lord: ‘And as ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye also to them likewise”. 

As we contemplate the Future of Christianity in India 
let us pause for a moment to mark the amazing change that has 
come over our Indian—British relations consequent on the transfer 
of control to Indian hands. The dark and sinister clouds of 
suspicion and hatred have given way to the sunshine of a new 
understanding wherein, on a basis of equality, India and Great 
Britain have entered into a covenant of abiding friendship and 
mutual respect. In the recent orgies of violence that have dis- 
figured the fair face of India it is a matter of happy significance 
that the tides of hatred have passed Europeans and Indian 
Christians quietly by, except in a very few instances. That is 
something that augurs well for the future and something for 
which you and I should be unfeignedly thankful. Among the 
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good gifts Britain has given to India I think her people will give 
grateful priority to the blessings of Christ’s Gospel. By the same 
token, we will not forget that India has spiritual gifts of the finest 
quality to give to us and to all men. Her insistence on the 
supremacy of the things of the spirit is something the world 
cannot afford to lose. The great Bishop Westcott used to say that 
from India would ultimately come the true interpretation of the 
Gospel according to St. John. Of this there can be no doubt: 
that on the international highways of the future much spiritual 
commerce will pass between India and ourselves. 

The view I have been trying to state is vividly confirmed in 
an article by my old friend Dr. Stanley Jones in the Nasional 
Christian Council Review for August, 1947. It used to be said 
of the late Dr. Alexander Whyte of Edinburgh that “all his 
geese were swans ”’, and the same might be said of Stanley Jones; 
but better his sunny optimism than the bleak pessimism that 
infests so much of our thinking in this country. He describes a 
conference with a group of Indian Congress legislators in which 
he propounded the question: “ What could we as Christians 
and missionaries do in independent India?’ The reply was given 
in three sentences which I quote: (1) “‘ You must get rid of the 
suspicion that you are not really behind independence, that you 
do not want to see it come’. That was satisfactorily met. 
(2) “Concerning the right of the individual to change his 
faith: where it is based on real conviction we have no question; 
but doubts arise when we come to the matter of mass conversion 
where these conversions may be used to build up communal 
power for political purposes.” That is the recurring decimal in 
these anti-missionary charges and we must do our best to equate 
it. (3) ‘‘ You must offer no inducement of a material nature to 
induce people to become Christians.” That reveals a deep- 
rooted suspicion and, at the same time, a complete misunder- 
standing of Christian principles and Christian practices; but more 
than vocal repudiation is needed: we must see to it that our 
practice squares with our principle. 

With characteristic enterprise Dr. Jones carried his enquiry 
to higher quarters and put it to four leaders whose names are 
household words in India. To those who find it fashionable to 
disparage these Indian leaders let me quote this fine saying by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: ‘“‘ Yes, we are small men, but we are 
joined to great causes ”’. 
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(1) Here, then, is Sardar Vallabhai Patel, the present Home 
Member in the Government of India and regarded as its strong 
man, speaking. ‘‘ Let missionaries go on as they have been 
going on, let them serve the suffering with their hospitals and 
dispensaries, educate the poor and give selfless service to the 
people. They can even carry on their propaganda in a peaceful 
manner. But let them not use mass conversion for political ends. 
If they do this there is certainly a place for them in India. We 
want them to throw themselves in with India, identify themselves 
with the people and make India their home”. That was explicit 
enough. 

(2) Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, the well-known South India 
statesman and now Governor of the Bengal Province in the 
Dominion of India, said the same things in more diplomatic 
language: “‘ While I agree that you have the right of conversion 
I would suggest that in this crisis when religion is dividing us, 
it would be better strategy to dim conversions and serve the 
people in various ways until the situation returns to a more 
normal state.” In reply to the supplementary question, “ Will 
the missionary be tolerated or welcomed as partners in this new 
India?” he answered: “‘ If they take some of the attitudes I 
suggest then they will not only be welcomed, they will be wel- 
comed with gratitude for what they have done and will do.” 

(3) The third leader to whom Dr. Jones made his approach 
was Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, the distinguished Moslem 
scholar and respected Minister of Education in the Government 
of India. Asked whether missionaries would be tolerated or 
welcomed as partners in the new India, he replied: ‘‘ Do not use 
the word ‘tolerate’; there is no thought of that. You will be 
welcomed. There is no point at issue with the missionaries, 
except at one point; at the place of mass conversions where 
there is no real change of heart. We believe in the right of outer 
change where there is inner change; but where masses are 
brought over without any perceptible change then it arouses 
suspicion as to motive. But apart from that we have no point at 
issue.” 

(4) The fourth and most important leader to whom Dr. 
Jones put his question was Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, whom Mr. 
Gandhi called ‘‘ the uncrowned King of India’, and this is the 
answer he gave: “ I am not sure as to what is involved in being 
looked on as partners. But we will welcome anyone who throws 
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himself into India and makes India his home.” These state- 
ments are explicit enough and have in them the ring of sincerity; 
but as old wise Jack Bunsby said to his friend Captain Cuttle, 
“The point of that observation lies in its application”. “‘ What 
about Mahatma Gandhi?” some will ask. The anti-missionary 
bee in his bonnet was proselytising; but once in my hearing he 
said: “‘ If a man, or group of men come forward voluntarily and 
intelligently for Christian baptism I can say nothing against it.” 
But he entered the characteristic caveat: “I cannot conceive of that 
happening.” Well, we cannot predict the future; but whatever up- 
heavals may come we know that Christianity has in it the quality of 
survival. It isa movement rather than an institution and we cannot 
believe it will fade out with the passing of British rule in India. 

As I close I cannot do better than pass on this word from 
Stanley Jones. ‘‘ The fact of the matter is that the greatest hour 
of Christian opportunity has come to India. I have never had 
such a hearing in forty years as I have had in these last six months 
in India. The tensions have been let down. The combativeness 
against the Christian Faith has been eased into an attitude of 
wistful yearning, hoping that the Christians have some answer 
to the problems that confront us.” 

This, finally, I must say: the Future of Christianity in Inde- 
pendent India is indissolubly joined to the future of Christianity 
in the world. Christianity has a Message of incalculable value to 
give to men and woi:.en the world over, and in the giving of that 
Message the Church in India has an indispensable part to play. 
The Church in India is no isolated religious community: it is a 
colony of heaven, a branch of Christ’s Universal Church, an 
outreach of the Kingdom of God, and it is our duty as it is our 
privilege to share its joys and sorrows, its ardours and its pur- 
poses, its set-backs and advances, while ever showing respect to 
the convictions of those who worship at other than Christian 
shrines. Whatever betide, the Church in India and the Church in 
Great Britain, which is the heart and brain of Christianity in 
these lands, will fulfil its essential purpose as it remains loyal to its 
Lord’s Commission, ‘‘ Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature ’’, inspired and fortified by His good and 
inflexible word of promise: “ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” 


J. Z. Hopes. 
Edinburgh. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF SCHLEIERMACHER: 
SOME CHARACTERISTIC ELEMENTS 


In THESE days a shadow has fallen over the teaching and influence 
of Schleiermacher. It may be well, however, to recall something 
of the measure of the greatness of this creative figure and to 
realise that there is a many-sided treatment in his discussion of 
theological problems which deserves renewed attention. 

No one denies the vast impetus Schleiermacher gave to the 
religious and theological forces of the nineteenth century by the 
publication of The Discourses on Religion in 1799 and The Christian 
Faith in 1821, yet less unanimity prevails in the estimate of his 
detailed theories and arguments. Because these are so varied, 
numerous and rich, the pattern becomes confused, distinctive 
features are blurred and the design passes from one colour and 
scheme into another with bewildering effect. The title of this 
article would suggest that it is possible from the intricate web 
of his thought to pick out certain strands which are mainly 
responsible for the colour and arrangement of the whole design. 
When this is done, a new sympathy may be gained with this 
master-mind and perhaps a more just appreciation of his con- 
tribution to the subsequent development of his subject. 

Inevitably the character and circumstances of the man 
merit attention. Much is to be explained in his case from the 
education he received, the influence of his associates, the activity 
and genius of the spirit with which he was endowed. These 
items, if they do not justify, at least throw light upon the com- 
binations and even the contradictions within his system and 
mind, 

Living at a time before specialisation had set its inevitable 
limitations upon men’s faculties and when it was still possible 
for daring and enthusiastic scholars to press forward to achieve 
the ideal of Bacon and take all knowledge to be their province, 
Schleiermacher was, if not one of the most learned, yet one of 
those most sensitive to all the varied influences which made the 
beginning of the nineteenth century so rich an epoch of culture. 

Of a deeply religious nature, he came in youth under the 
spell of the Moravian Brotherhood. The philosophy of Kant 
early attracted his critical mind, and while at home in the systems 
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of his own day he was specially interested in Plato, planning 
and in part executing a translation of his works. Intercourse 
with the leaders of the Romantic Movement, the Schlegels 
especially, with their emphasis upon Art and the rights of the 
individual, awakened and stimulated the aesthetic sense which 
is latent in many speculative and religious natures and further 
added to his equipment. With these associates too he shared 
the newly awakened feeling for the historical and the natural 
over against the intellectual, abstract and universalising ten- 
dencies of the survivors of the eighteenth century. A reaction 
had set in against the Rationalism of that period, whose power 
had not been confined to the critics of Orthodoxy but had found 
expression among its defenders. Both parties, opposed as they 
were, moved within the same circle of unsatisfactory pre- 
suppositions, and from the dangers of each the citadel of faith, 
in Schleiermacher’s estimation, must be defended. 

While these influences must be goted, it would be wrong 
to suppose that the personality or the theology of our author was 
the passive product of such forces. Nothing could be more 
independent than his attitude to the questions of the day. What 
he accepted from his associates he had first made his own and 
he set much aside that at one stage or another failed to commend 
itself to his critical mind. Romanticism, despite its glamour and 
its many friends, could not hold him prisoner. Kant’s critical 
philosophy was not thorough enough for him. And while a 
loyal servant of the Church as preacher and professor, and 
interested in the union of the two warring Churches of the 
Reformation, Lutheran and Reformed, he criticised frankly 
their doctrines and creeds and advocated their separation from 
the State as a necessary step to the realisation of their true 
freedom. 

A representative man of his time therefore, he was never- 
theless one who looked forward even more than backward, “‘ the 
most outstanding figure of the nineteenth century”, he has 
been called, because determinative of the whole future develop- 
ment of that epoch. But if we look for a centre of unity in his 
theology, that will be found rather in the personality of the 
author than in the actual system he elaborated. Varied lines of 
thought cross and recross within that system and are never 
completely harmonised. 

It is possible therefore to speak of “ characteristic elements ” 
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in the theology of Schleiermacher. Four of these will be con- 
sidered: (1) the systematic; (2) the experiential, subjective or 
psychological; (3) the philosophical; (4) the historical—all with 
special reference to his Glaubenslehre (“‘ The Christian Faith, a 
systematic exposition according to the principles of the Evan- 
gelical Church ”’). 


I 


Though eager to set aside the current emphasis on Reason, 
Schleiermacher was thoroughly imbued with the scientific spirit 
which longs for precision of language, systematic arrangement, 
and harmonious unity. Certainly he admits that the Christian 
Faith in and for itself requires no apparatus of intellectual 
refinement for its operation in the soul of the individual or the 
circumstances of social family life. But in the interests of the 
Church, in the effort to extend her borders by the preaching 
of the Redeemer as well as to satisfy the natural desire to under- 
stand the relation of faith to the other activities of the human 
constitution, the highest possible degree of definiteness is 
desirable in dogmatic propositions. Nothing less than a Lehrge- 
baude or “‘ edifice of doctrine ”, complete and well-proportioned, 
is to be aimed at. 

Previous efforts of the Reformed Church merit frank critic- 
ism, we are told. Too much has been taken over by these state- 
ments from the old theology: they have not been true throughout 
to the Reformation principle of faith and experience: further, 
they are really without co-ordination, unsystematic, “‘ nothing 
but an aggregate of individual propositions whose inner con- 
nection is not brought to light” (G/. par. 128, 3). 

What he himself aims at is to free Dogmatics from the 
speculation and the supernaturalism which leave theology 
dependent on the authority of the philosopher or the historian, 
and at the same time to bring theology definitely into relation 
to Christian piety. This aim and procedure will involve the 
abolition of the old Joci theologici method of demonstration and 
the discovery of a principle or rule to exhibit the inner unity 
of the various elements brought together (G/. par. 15). Christian 
doctrine is the systematic arrangement of Christian propositions 
of faith which are conceptions of (or modifications of) Christian 
pious states of mind represented in speech. To quote (Gi. 
par. 19, 4) Zusatz: 
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“There is only one source from which all Christian doctrine is derived, 
namely, the self-announcement of Christ, and only one way in which doctrine, 
complete or incomplete, arises, out of the pious consciousness itself and the 
immediate expression of the same.” 


At the same time it is asserted that what distinguishes the 
Christian religion from all others is, that everything in it is 
referred to the salvation accomplished through Jesus of Nazareth. 
In consequence the idea of “‘ Redemption ” secures a foremost 
place as determinative of the theological system; but unfor- 
tunately “‘ Piety” has been defined as the “ feeling of absolute 
dependence”, and the speculative interest of the writer joined 
to the apologetic needs of the hour leads him to arrange his 
theological material with only lip-service to the great truth upon 
which he has lighted. A glance at this arrangement will carry 
us further to the understanding of his scheme. 


“We shall exhaust the extent of Christian Dogmatic, if we consider the 
facts of the religious self-consciousness, (1) as the opposition expressed in the 
idea of salvation already presupposes them, and (2) as they are defined per se” 
(Gi. par. 29). 


Consequently the G/aubenslehre is divided into two parts, the 
first dealing with the religious consciousness apart from the 


concrete representation given in the Christian consciousness 
with its opposition of Sin and Grace: the second concerned 
with the more specific Christian consciousness and this under 
the two sub-divisions of .“‘ Sin’’ and “ Grace”. 

The value of such an Outline lies in the demonstration it 
gives of the author’s desire for completeness and, more particu- 
larly with reference to his philosophic views, the assistance it 
gives us in deciding how far these latter views influence and 
determine the specifically Christian statement of the Second 
Part, or on the other hand how far the experiential element is 
able to hold its own against the speculative allies brought in to 
support it. 

To put the matter in another way, Schleiermacher assures 
us that he is dealing in the First Part of his Doctrine with what 
is pre-supposed in Christianity but is yet apart from it. This 
friendly service however is carried through in so abstract a 
fashion that he falls back into the “ Natural Religion” which 
he formerly scouted in the Discourses as “a mess of moral and 
metaphysical crumbs ”’, ‘“‘ a somewhat only mie to existence” 
As a result his conception of “ religion ” 
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absolute dependence” is never really brought into line with 
what in other sections he has to say of the special redemptive 
and historical nature of Christianity. 

The motive in this procedure we may recognise to be that 
so clearly expressed in the Discourses of presenting an Apologia 
to the cultured despisers of religion by showing religion to be a 
universal and essential element in the human consciousness 
apart from the Church and Revelation, but this is not the only 
case where the Apologist has played the Theologian false. 

The desire for completeness and system to which we have 
referred led Schleiermacher to discuss each part of his main 
division, the one on Religion as presupposed in Christianity 
without reference to the opposition of sin and grace, the other 
the specifically Christian, under three sections or points of view: 
(1) as descriptions of human states of life; (2) as concepts of 
divine attributes or modes of action; (3) as expressions of the 
constitution of the world. Such a threefold discussion of man, 
God, and the world, instead of assisting towards unity, clearness 
and harmony, detracts from these desirable aims. Once divided 
the parts are never really brought together again and the result 
is confusion, repetition and omission. There is no treatment of 
the doctrine of Revelation, although what is said about Holy 
Scripture and the Church is rich in many suggestions. Above 
all, the doctrine of God is hard to find, and even with the three- 
fold discussion of the divine attributes we are left in doubt as 
to their relation to the original source of existence—whether 
they are objectively real or simply the result of our apprehending. 

Yet, as often with Schleiermacher, the intention is better 
than the execution, and the idea of Theology as capable of 
systematic arrangement in language scientifically clear and 
consistent, with its unity and guiding principle in Jesus Christ’ 
and the salvation He accomplishes has contributed signally to 
the rehabilitation of Theology. In seeking to determine also 
the position of Theology with reference to its related sciences 
of Apologetics and Christian Ethics he has been called the 
greatest systematic theologian since Thomas Aquinas. As it is, 
however, the actual Scheme of the G/aubenslehre throws light 
rather upon the various influences operating upon his thought. 
Further discussion will elucidate and confirm this judgment. 
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II 


We pass now from the Form to the Material, or in other 
words consider the experiential, psychological or subjective element 
in his teaching. For the moment these terms are used as roughly 
equivalent. How they differ will be seen as the exposition 
proceeds. 

Unquestionably one of the great tasks to which Schleier- 
macher felt urgently summoned and for undertaking which he 
has earned the gratitude of all was to bring men back to a reak 
vital sense of religion. Here the Preacher in the man found a 
congenial message, delivered with all the power of his imagin- 
ation, intellect and eloquence. “ As a man I speak to you of 
the sacred secrets of mankind,” he cries. This personal note 
in the Discourses, published first in 1799, awakened the interest 
of the public at once. Out of the necessity and impulse 
of his nature the writer offered his glowing thoughts. Religion 
was no dead thing of States or Institutions, theology or ritual, 
neith:r the guardian of morality nor a collection of Ideas. 
Religion was something sui generis, springing from its own root 
in human nature, not a secondary product dependent on other 
faculties. It was immediate experience, feeling with all its own 
interest, intensity, warmth and power, a sense for the Infinite 
and Eternal. By making such claims for Religion he cut himself 
adrift at once from the Moralism of Kant and the Rationalism of 
orthodox theologians. He has been named a second Luther, 
bringing back the true Reformation doctrine of certitudo salutis, 
the assurance of faith in the heart of the believer, and the reality 
of personal religion. 

The salvation wrought by Christ is at once necessary for 
man and sufficient. Sin has its own substance and terror, not 
to be explained away, as in Rationalism, as that which is gradually 
decreasing while good is as gradually and as surely increasing. 
His Moravian training stood him in good stead in the formation 
of such utterances. As to the importance of the Person and the 
Work of Christ, the sentences in which his belief is set forth 
have become decisive and illuminating for the theology of the 
nineteenth century. How fresh and clear is the note in these 
sentences: 


“ Christianity is the mode of faith belonging to a teleological tendency 
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in it is referred to the salvation accomplished through Jesus of Nazareth ” 
(G/. par. 11). “There is no other way of participating in the Christian Com- 
munity than through faith in Jesus as the Saviour. 

And again: . 

“We have fellowship with God only in that living fellowship with the 
Saviour wherein his absolutely sinless perfection and blessedness represent the 
activity freely going out from him, and the necessity of salvation of the pardoned 
the receptiveness freely laying hold on him ” (G/. par. 91). 

The Person of Christ is to be understood in the light of his 
work: 


“The characteristic activity and the exclusive worth of the Saviour refer 
back to one another and are in the self-consciousness of the believer inseparably 
one and the same” (G/. par. 92). 

In such words as these, in his affirmations that faith is a 
necessary qualification for a theologian, that theology starts 
from the certainty of redemption through Christ, a new epoch 
has opened, the touch of a master is felt who would awaken 
theology to new ways of life. 

Unfortunately there is another side to his argument which 
has been emphasised of late by many critics. The spectre of 
subjectivity ever haunts the philosophy of experience, and visits 
this theology. Amid so much that rings true, welcome and 
inspiring to the ear of the Christian believer, there sounds ever 
the dissonance of a doubt that after all our experience is valid 
only within the range of our human limitations and may not be 
ultimately real. Religion is piety, feeling. It can be defined 
almost without referring to God at all, and despite many sug- 
gestive hints by the way it is left unrelated to the other activities of 
thought and will. It is true he is compelled to define further the 
nature of “‘ feeling ”’ or “‘ the sense for the infinite ”, as he some- 
times calls it, and in opposition to the sentimental and non- 
moral aestheticism of the Romantic School declared “ the 
immediate consciousness of Absolute Dependence to be the 
only way in which the finite and the infinite being can be one”. 
If it be said that such a statement is vague until one determines 
the nature of that infinite Power upon which the finite is de- 
pendent, the only reply is that the writer’s philosophical pre- 
conceptions are responsible for this unsatisfactory position. His 
craving to get at the essence of religion per se led him to set it 
outside all relations except the very slightest and to be content 
to say this feeling of absolute dependence is no more than 
immediate consciousness of a relationship. 
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When such a meagre concept of religion is carried from the 
First Part of the Glaubenslehre to the Second, at once the 
danger arises that the objective facts of revelation and history 
will be misconstrued or neglected. Revelation never adequately 
discussed falls together with piety. ‘“‘ Christian propositions of 
faith are conceptions of Christian pious states of mind repre- 
sented in speech.” Dogmatics is thus ensnared in the net of 
subjective relationships. Faith is not here, as it is with the 
Reformers, the medium or vehicle of the religious apprehension 
of God, for faith becomes, as it were, its own object and as such 
is the material of Theology. 

It would seem that the writer has fallen into the error of 
confusing belief as a psychological event in consciousness with 
belief as an objective content or meaning. Our perceptions of 
the external world, for example, are first of all significant of the 
things they refer to, whilst it requires a process of abstraction 
and reflection to consider them apart from this external world 
and to view them as events of one’s own mind. While in the 
first case they are vehicles of perception, in the second only 
are they themselves the objects of consciousness. But Christian 
Theology is not concerned with this secondary significance of 
faith as a psychological event but has its interest in the content 
or objective reference which is immediately “ given”. That is 
to say, Christian experience claims to be apprehension of God 
in Christ, obtaining unity and content only as it is in contact 
with objective fact. Instead of emphasising therefore the fact 
of pious states of consciousness as the material of Theology, 
stress must be laid on the revelation of God the Father as 
represented to us by Jesus Christ. 


Ill 


For this subjectivity and phenomenalism the philosophical’ 
background of Schleiermacher’s thought is as much responsible 
as his psychological method, and to this speculative position we 
now turn for further enlightment. For the moment let it be 
enough to say that the appearance of this subjectivity seriously 
cripples the great teacher’s grasp of the extent of Christian 
truth, and because of it Ritschl, though not free himself of the 
same flaw, and others after him, affirm that it is doubtful if the 
influence of Schleiermacher has really been wholesome. Moving 
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out to the Left Wing this influence culminated in the undog- 
matic theology and the Leben Jesu of Strauss, where Jesus 
figures only as a religious genius, not the incarnate Son of 
God. 


Some reference has already been made to the philosophical 
element in the thought of our author when we discussed his idea 
of System and the dominance in the Schema of the G/audens- 
lehre of the specifically Christian Section by the preceding general 
discussion. What then was his philosophy? 

Briefly stated, his philosophy was a Monism based on the 
“ critical ” theory of Kant. While holding firmly to the ultimate 
unity behind all knowing and being, Schleiermacher rejected all 
knowledge of this transcendental world. Knowledge strictly 
speaking belongs only to the world of “ phenomena”, the 
world of interaction, change and multiplicity; and since the Will 
also operates in this sphere of contrast he does not accept the 
argument of Kant that we find in this activity a power to lead 
us to the transcendental. Yet Schleiermacher does not follow 
the Phenomenalistic or Agnostic path wholly, as so many have 
done who accepted the Critical philosophy. There exists an 
ultimate Unity of Subject and Object, of Ideal and Real, of 
Thought and Being: of this he insists we are certain. Feeling 
takes us up through the world of opposition and brings us into 
immediate touch with the infinite and eternal. The world itself 
has a certain unity so far, but it is a unity which includes con- 
trasts. Art too with its fantasy enables us to grasp Man, Nature 
and the World in one single apprehension. But our thought 
and analysis must be pushed up to the very Source of things, 
to reveal a unity beyond that of the universe, a unity excluding 
all differences. 

So exalted is this original Being that it would appear as if 
the immanence of God were denied in the world, and the two 
fell apart: or if still related, that God was simply the other 
side of the world, while the “ Feeling” which brings us into 
touch with the transcendental seems as useless and devoid of 
meaning as the mystic’s rapture. 

Yet this “‘ Feeling ” over and over again is stated to be the 
essence of Religion, and to ask for more definite information 
about it, as indeed is essential for our grasp of the system, is 
to find ourselves confronted by the difficulties of Schleiermacher’s 


psychology and philosophy. 
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_At first, as we have learned, it is described as mere Feeling, 
a third element in consciousness along with Will and Thought. 
More details have to be furnished as the argument proceeds and 
it is defined as “‘ the Feeling of absolute Dependence”. Finally 
supported by the following analysis the latter appears as equiva- 
lent to “the highest form of self-consciousness ” (G/. pars. 4 
and 5). The analysis runs thus: there are three grades of con- 
sciousness to be considered, the merely sentient or animal 
which does not distinguish subject or object, then the ordinary 
rational consciousness where the distinction referred to makes 
its appearance, and lastly this “ highest form of self-conscious- 
ness’ where the subject-object relationship is overcome and 
the Ego has direct and immediate contact with the ultimate 
Unity. Timeless, identical, universal, perfectly simple, and 
above contrasts, this highest form of self-consciousness, the 
“ Feeling of absolute Dependence”, is no longer the psycho- 
logical “ Feeling ” co-ordinate with “‘ Knowing ” and “ Willing ” 
but the form of Rationality in man, the ground of all his 
activities, corresponding to the objective, rational Principle, 
God 


These changes had as their source and motive both the 
speculative impulse and the apologetic interest. Atheism is 
proved to be impossible, for the conditions of the possibility 
of Religion are given in the constitution of human nature itself. 
Though in certain cases there may not be a full realisation of 
the infinite element in every one, religion exists a priori, an 
essential and original element in man. 

From such transcendental heights Schleiermacher makes 
great efforts to get back to the concrete world. If this highest 
self-consciousness had no connection with the second stage 
below it, then it must always be concealed or appear only after 
the other had been driven out, that is to say, we should have 
no self-consciousness in thinking or acting and no known unity. 
But in the actual appearing of this highest self-consciousness 
such a separation never takes place. This timeless, perfectly 
simple “ Feeling of absolute Dependence ”’ is always associated 
with the second stage of consciousness, the realm of contrast 
and variety, sharing in the opposition of pleasure and pain, 
operating at the same time as a demand to organise our life 
according to the Pattern in the Mount, and to seek amid all 
discords and differences constancy, evenness and unity. 
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A practical aim in the discussion is thus suggested. Religion, 
at least in the definition given of Christianity, is teleological. 
To man is assigned a partial independence, thus distinguishing 
him from Nature. It is as if the argument would lift us up to 
the sublime thought that man’s life is not only a coming from 
God and a dependence on God, but a returning to Him. Un- 
fortunately that line of thought is never followed out. The 
Ground of our being and of the being of the world lies beyond 
both: God is the “ Source”’, the “‘ Whence” (Woher) of the 
“ Feeling of absolute Dependence” which results, but God is 
the “‘ Source” only, not the ‘‘ Goal ” (Wohin), for He is vaguely 
defined as “‘ absolute Causality’, and the distinction between 
Man and Nature in the relation of each to God consequently 
comes to nothing. 

Schleiermacher forgets that his abstract definitions require 
to be modified when introduced into concrete conditions of life 
and that ideals expressing purpose are not the same as universal 
concepts. Had more justice been done to the specific nature of 
Man and his relative freedom over against the world, a distinction 
often touched upon and absolutely necessary for his Christology 
but never developed, he would have been led out of his transcendent- 
alism and phenomenalism toa more organic view of the nature and 
immanence of God and the objectivity of human knowledge. 

Some of the consequences of this theory in his theological 
discussion may be indicated briefly. The Feeling of absolute 
Dependence, or in another form the principle of rationality, 
appears later as the perfect God-consciousness of Jesus, the 
divine nature in Him, which makes Him not only the Vorbild 
or Pattern of men, but the Urdild or Archetype. A rationalistic 
glamour in this way is cast over the relation of the two Natures 
and the cosmological functions of Christ. In His sinless develop- 
ment no struggle or temptation is involved, for gradually the 
human nature or the “sensible” part is penetrated by the 
“rational” or divine. And the World-task to which He is 
called is simply the organisation of the world into a perfect 
harmony where the “ manifold ” is unified and the “ sensible ” 
material is taken up into the “ rations] ””. That is to say, ethical 
and personal categories drop out to give place to a strife or potas 
of abstract principles. 

Most clearly is the danger of his philosophical attitude and 
inclinations brought to our notice in his dealing with the question 
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of Sin. A religion of redemption, such as he stoutly affirms 
Christianity to be, must deal resolutely with this factor, but a 
monistic system must ever be reluctant to admit such an incon- 
venient element. Standing on the basis of Christian experience 
our author asserts that Sin is a thing which ought not to be, it 
is an interruption of nature in the consciousness we have of our. 
original perfection: yet in relation to the concept of God as 
“absolute Causality” there would appear to be a twofold 
departure from the previous confident assertion. On the one 
hand we are not sure if the attributes of God, “ holiness” and 
“* righteousness ”, which condemn sin in Conscience and make 
us view evil as punishment, express the real nature of Ultimate 
Reality or not, for, we read (G/. par. 50): “‘ all attributes which 
we impute to God ought not to designate anything special in 
God, but only something special in the way of referring the 
Feeling of absolute Dependence to Him.” — 

Thus from the subjective standpoint sin may be real for us, 
yet it is only consciousness of sin and from the ultimate stand- 
point does not exist. What the Reformers laid such stress upon, 
the objective aspect of sin, is shattered, and Christianity with 
its ideal of redemption vanishes into a shadow-play. Reconcili- 
ation is no longer a reconciliation with God but the coming to 
regard evil in the world as not evil but stimulus. 

Further, sin is not merely devalued or undermined in this 
thoroughgoing fashion, but it is viewed as the result of in- 
complete development, the preponderance of “ sense’’ over 
“spirit”, “ will” over “intellect”, because at first the God- 
consciousness or ‘‘ Feeling of absolute Dependence’’ is weak. 
As a necessary element apparently in man’s growth sin is not 
really sin: gradually it will decline while good will increase. 
Such a doctrine is familiar among the Pelagians and the Ration- 
alists, but surely a strange guest in the household of one who 
criticises these schools so severely! Schleiermacher has paid 
dearly for his speculative indiscretions. The idea of God as 
“Absolute Causality’? suited his critical reluctance to say 
more of God than that He was the Source of the “ Feeling of 
absolute Dependence ” but this vague conception overshadowed 
like a pall the deeper and experiential elements of his thought. 
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IV 


The last element which we have to consider in this somewhat 
tangled scheme of fine cobweb and warm feeling is the Historical. 
With its appearance we may expect the subjective tendencies of 
Schleiermacher’s theories to find a corrective and the personal 
emphasis to be broadened and enriched by reference to previous 
or contemporary expressions of faith, while at the same time a 
check is put upon the tyrannical and insidious demands of 
speculation or system. A new discovery in his day, the sense 
for the historical incited his criticism of current Rationalistic 
views. In the Discourses he scoffed at their “‘ Natural Religion ” 
or “ Universal Religion” “ consisting of a few metaphysical 
and moral crumbs ”, Such a presentation was all too vague 
and valueless, “‘a mere vapour”, “a thin and dispersed mass 
said to float between two worlds ”, “a waiting for existence”. 
Popular religion had no point of contact with the reality of 
religious experience. Definite religion must begin with a 
concrete original fact. To object to the individual in favour of 
the universal was to object to life itself and to what was real. 
Religion exists in men who are historical beings: there is no 
such thing as ‘a man in general”. 

In this section of his discussion the views of our author 
reveal signs of change not always acknowledged. Laying stress 
as he does on the importance of individuals as the founders of 
a religious community, he is sometimes drawn to forget them 
in the interest of the latter. This or that teacher, for example, 
lays hold upon some central intuition or some new relation of 
man to the universe, to have his discovery hailed with delight 
by many disciples. Yet at times we are led to think that the 
“intuition” or “idea” of this religious relation is far more 
important than the “ person ” through whom it comes. 

The matter is not quite simple, however, for the “ idea” 
continues to be “ historical” when it is taken up into a com- 
munity, and if that occurs he cunsiders that his own test is 
satisfied. Consistently with this conviction he asserts that both 
“ pantheism ” and “ Natural Religion ” are to be rejected, for 
neither has ever appeared as the confession of a historical religious 
community. They have no standing for his theology. 

As for religions designated “‘ positive” or “ historical ”, he 


tells us that one positive religion is distinguished from others 
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by its outward historical origin, as well as by its inward divergence 
of principle from other developed modes of faith of the same 
kind and at the same stage (G/. par. 10). As a result of such 
reasoning the definition of Christianity emerges, as we have 
seen, in the form of “‘a monotheistic mode of faith belonging 
to the teleological tendency of piety and distinguishing itself 
from all other such in this essentially, that everything in it is 
referred to the salvation accomplished through Jesus of Naza- 
reth (G/. par. 11). 

Judaism and Mohammedanism represent other mono- 
theistic faiths, and the former as well as Christianity is tele- 
logical with a practical reference to a moral task. Christianity, 
however, stands unique in two respects, for with it salvation is 
the centre of piety and further is accomplished only through 
Jesus of Nazareth. A place is therefore assigned to Jesus totally 
different from that occupied by any other founder of religion. 
While these others were chiefly concerned with establishing a 
community on a basis of doctrine or ritual, the characteristic 
work of Jesus was the saving of men to bring them into fellow- 
ship with Himself. It would be hard for a Mohammedan or a 
Jew, he argues, to deny that the revelation or the Law could 
have been given by another than the actual prophet. “ But 
Jesus as Saviour unique and universal is placed over against 
all others and is never in any way considered as requiring 
salvation: consequently also, as universal opinion declares, 
He is originally distinguished from all other men and from 
His birth onwards is equipped with saving power” (Gi. 
par. II, 4). 

In this emphasis upon the uniqueness of Christ as an historical 
figure we should have expected sure and stable ground on which 
to build a satisfactory doctrine. But contrary to this expectation 
the experiential element, instead of supplementing and supporting 
the historical view, tends to narrow and weaken it. Schleier- 
macher is ever calling up the evidence of the first disciples and 
seems to wish to limit his theological material by the limitations 
of their capacities, while on the other hand the Resurrection, 
Ascension, and Session of our Lord, though accepted on the 
testimony of the first disciples, are ruled out of consideration 
because not redemptively important. In consequence of these 
restrictions justice is never done to the historicity of Christ in 
the wider sense, as One who is still the living and active Lord of 
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the community He founded. What may be called the supra- 
historical element in the Person of Christ tends to vanish. Christ 
is indeed the archetype who has become historical, but, although 
His sinlessness is affirmed and also the fact that with Him a new 
beginning is made, His uniqueness is qualified otherwise and 
becomes less distinctive and pronounced. All life, we are told, is 
mysterious in its origin, and each life a new beginning. Christ 
is only the turning-point in the arrival of a new epoch, a merely 
historical individual after all. And again, though the “ second 
Adam _”’, the Source of the God-consciousness and the perfector 
of creation, He is transformed by the magic wand of metaphysics 
into the Principle which He introduces, the striving of the 
“* rational ” to a complete organisation of the “‘ sensible ”’. 

That is to say, the ‘“‘ supra-historical ” element which it is the 
function of religious experience to bring out from and make 
prominent in the historical process disappears by a severely 
restricted view of the significance of history itself and by the 
intrusion of a monistic philosophy. . 

Yet the amazing kaleidoscope of Schleiermacher’s mind 
presents a further colour scheme. In his treatment of Dogmatics 
the historical element is introduced to serve as a useful supplement 
to the experiential. With regard to the latter, injustice is often 
done to our author, as if in making the Christian consciousness 
the basis of doctrine he opened the door to endless individualism. 
Piety, we are bidden remember, shapes itself into a Church, “ like 
every essential element of human nature in its development it 
will necessarily become a community” (G/. par. 6). Related 
therefore to this larger area of experience Dogmatic Theology 
is an historical science, “‘ the science of the interconnectedness of 
the doctrine which prevails in a Christian Church at a given 
time ” (G/. par. 19). 

It may be objected that in such statements one defect has 
been exchanged for another. In the effort to avoid subjec- 
tivity and individualism we have deprived Dogmatics of its 
personal and normative character, reducing it to the level of a 
purely descriptive discipline which simply registers the beliefs 
held by a certain communion at a given time. But such a charge 
does not take into account the elusive qualifications of our 
author, for in sections explanatory of the definition just quoted 
there are sentences which redress the balance if they do not 


utterly resolve our doubt. Certainly the thought of the Church 
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and its contemporary needs, so to speak, exercised great influence 
upon his thought, but just because of this connection between 
Dogmatics and the furtherance of Church interests the theologian 
must be a believer in what he says and writes, himself possessed 
of the faith which he seeks to share with others. Unless his 
doctrine is to be simply a “ private confession ”, he must also 
belong to a definite Church. His statements then will have their 
foundations deep and firmly set in the common Christian con- 
sciousness, in the actual faith by which men live. 

The addition of the words ‘at a given time” should be 
given full weight, for they are meant to indicate the normative 
character of Dogmatics. Theology in this view is a progressive 
science. The textbooks of the seventeenth century no longer 
serve their purpose, for times have changed and other modes of 
expression are now required. Such alterations in their turn 
presuppose the receptivity and the freedom of individuals. While 
regard has to be paid to the general feeling of the Church, the 
theologian himself has rights and responsibilities in criticism and 
modification of traditional forms of thought. 

In this fashion therefore historical theology slips out of the 
category of mere narrative, however important that may be, and 
draws its strength from the great sources of personal religion, the 
Holy Scriptures, the faith of the living Church of the time and 
the sanctified intelligence of the individual. Where difficulties 
remain in Schleiermacher’s treatment of this and other questions, 
the clue may often be found in that objective Idealism, the very 
breath of his age, which asserts the ultimate unity of the Real 
and the Ideal and which tends therefore to equate in historical 
matters the descriptive and the normative method. 

Our discussion has now, I trust, served its purpose, to display 
something of the richness, grandeur and variety of this great 
system. Almost of necessity in the thought of one who stands 
at the beginning of a new movement there are contradictions 
in his treatment of the four elements in his teaching which we 
have reviewed. The very lack of unity makes the doctrine more 
stimulating and arouses that sense of inspiration and gratitude 
which few students of Schleiermacher escape. 

Many thorny problems have been touched upon, the definition 
of religion, the basis of theology, its relation to philosophy. 
The entrance of philosophy into the sphere of theology, one may 
feel, is necessary to supply or sharpen conceptions and modes 
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of arrangement, but, one must equally acknowledge, such intel- 
lectual material must be continually reviewed and tested by 
reference to the facts of the religious experience created and 
corrected and guided by revelation in Scripture and through 
the Spirit of Christ. 

A constituent element in man’s nature, religion has its source 
not in any one activity such as feeling, but in that combination 
of the finite and the infinite to be found in him. This truth 
Schleiermacher was striving to express amid the varying pro- 
cesses of his spiritual development and especially when he made 
Feeling one with the transcendental ground and source of man’s 
other activities. 

No estimate, however, of the work of this great theologian 
can be just which does not conclude with sharp emphasis upon 
his directing motive throughout: “ I would, as it were, conduct 
you to the God that has become flesh.” These words were 
uttered at the outset of his career in the Discourses, and in spite 
of many wanderings their light remained his guiding purpose, 
insisting as he did upon the central importance and the sup- 
remacy of Christ, and binding together in one single inseparable 
bond Redemption, Redeemer and redeemed. 


A. W. McCiymonrt. 


Edinburgh. 
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Puariszes—Hypocrites. How deep the assumed identification 
has bitten. And then there is the current assumption that Jews 
are Pharisees and Judaism Pharisaism. But were the Pharisees, 
or at least anything like all the Pharisees, what we mean by 
hypocrites? Is the Modern Jew (orthodox as well as liberal) a 
Pharisee, or does he bear much resemblance at all to the Pharisees 
of the first century a.p.? This article is an attempt to discuss the 
Pharisees from the point of view of history, not from that of 
polemic. It is a difficult thing for either Christian or Jew to 
think dispassionately about the Pharisees. The one side attacks, 
and the other has naturally come to be on the defensive. Too 
much has been urged against the Pharisees in the last nineteen 
centuries. In the last fifty years amends have been made and 
perhaps too much has been claimed for the Pharisees. The first- 
century Pharisees, one fears, would recognise themselves neither 
in the verbal pictures of their detractors which dwell on their 
shortcomings to the exclusion of all else, nor in those of their 
admirers which accredit them with all the qualities which we in 
the twentieth century regard as virtues, and are strangely silent 
about much that the old Pharisee thought really important. We 
must see them as they were, in the setting of their own time. 
“* Ah, but what is the importance of the Pharisees for us? That’s 
what we are interested in ”, too many in effect say. And that, one 
would point out, is why fanciful pictures of the Pharisees have 
come into being. Unfortunately people who have written or 
write, have spoken or speak of the Pharisees, have not been and 
are not always primarily interested in the Pharisees for them- 
selves, but use them, one fears, to justify their own convictions. 


In our primary sources we have not much clear and definite 
evidence about the Pharisees. This may seem to many an 
amazing, in fact an absurd thing to say. Have we not got the 

1 This paper was read in the first instance to the Leeds Lodge of B'nai B'rith in June, 
has made a special study of Rabbinical literature. 
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Mishnah, Tosefta, Talmud Babli, Talmud Jerushalmi, Aboth de 
Rabbi Nathan and all the Midrashim? Yes, but to say 4 priori 
that they are the works of the Pharisees is to beg the question. 
Search too the Rabbinic works and you will find we have sur- 
prisingly few mentions of the Pharisees, and not every time the 
word Parush appears (and it is not often) can we be certain that it 
is used as a proper name. It is hardly an exaggeration tc say that 
had we not the Gospels and Josephus but just Mishnah and 
Gemara we might not have thought we had any good reason for 
identifying all the Rabbis of even the first century with the 
Pharisees; but even from Rabbinic sources alone have we reason 
to think that the Talmudic Rabbis, from the second century a.p. 
on, ever identified themselves with the Pharisees? The Rabbis 
do not use the name themselves. 

If we had only the Talmudic literature alone, we would 
certainly never have believed that the Pharisees were so respon- 
sible as they are now so often credited with being, for creating 
Rabbinic Judaism. The Oral Law (MD YY3W ANN) went 
back with the Written Law to Sinai, so the Talmud assumes. 
There was nothing new in the Oral Law; any apparent innova- 
tions were really rediscoveries. Yet the Talmud does here 
and there admit that it knows of innovations, ¢.g. NWN13 
they did this'; but when the Transgressors grew many (M. 
Shekalim i. 2), or when the Temple was destroyed (M. Moed 
Katan iii. 6), they changed the legislation on this or that. In 
Mishnah and Tosefta we have several examples of Joshua ben 
Hananiah (and of first century a.p.) saying on hearing halakah, 
“‘ The Scribes have invented a new thing and I have nothing to 
reply” (ff. M. Kel. xiii. 7; M. Teb. Yom. iv. 6; Tos. Kel. 
B.M. iii. 14; Tos. Teb. Yom. ii. 14). We hear in the Tosefta of 
Rabbi and his Beth Din permitting sometimes what formerly 
had been prohibited. Mishnah Eduyoth i. 5, though restrictive, 
at least implies the possibility of a Beth Din changing the 
Halakah. Mishnah Horayoth i. 3 recognises the possibility 
of the court abrogating even Scriptural laws. We know that 
John Hyrcanus had simplified the tithe law* to the extent of 
abrogating the i ascent of individual responsibility, 


1 Of the phrases clearl and development in the Law, by far the 
most frequent § is TS oemeel t occurs 20 times in the Mishnah, and over 
‘© times in the Tosefta. occurs also in Baraithoth in Babli r2 times to intro- 


uce teachings since I cannot find more than half a dozen occurrences in 
Jerushalm i. 
* M. Maas. Sh. v. 15 ; Sot. ix. 10: “ did away with the avowal concerning the tithe.” 
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putting the onus for tithing on the person who bought produce 
from the Am ha-Aretz (cf. Sota 48a). Prosbul, Hillel’s inno- 
vation, virtually annulled Deut. xv. 2 (cf. M. Gittin iv. 3; M. 
Shebiith ix. 3). It is strange too, as Weiss (Dor. i, p.74) pointed 
out, that if the entire Oral Law is from Sinai a few individual 
and specific halakoth on writing of phylacteries, Mezuzoth 
and Bible manuscripts should need to be designated m>%n 
‘yO mwn'?. The Talmud does occasionally admit change, 
but the Pharisees as a body are not mentioned as innovators, as 
progressives, as some nineteenth-century scholars of the age of 
belief in the inevitability of progress liked to see even them. 
Of course the Talmud may have been wrong in not assigning 
greater impevtance to the Pharisees as a body, as shapers of 
Judaism. It may be wrong in not assigning a greater place to 
the work of Ezra, though it does tell us something of this work 
and regards him, like Akiba afterwards, as a restorer of the Law. 
But it isa hazy picture. 

We are faced with a dilemma. Either the whole Oral Law 
goes back without change or innovation to Sinai, in which case 
the Pharisees are not important in the development of Judaism 
(though they may have helped to conserve it); or, if the Pharisees 
are so important as creators of Rabbinic Judaism, as is now 
asserted by those for whom Pharisaism and Judaism mean the 
same, then let us be logical. We, in assigning such a prominent 
place or even any place of importance to the Pharisees, allow 
that Judaism changed and developed at least from what it had 
been before then. We must then allow at least the possibility of 
development too after the time of the Pharisees of the first 
century. What of the second-century Tannaim, the Amoraim 
from the third to the fifth centuries, who did so much to compile 
Mishnah and Talmud respectively, and whose names and 
decisions are mentioned so often in Rabbinic literature? What of 
the Geonim? Did they not contribute anything new to Judaism 
with their Responsa? What of the compilers of the Halakoth 
Pesukoth and the Halakoth Gedoloth? What too of Saadia, and 
later Albo, and Rambam? Did they not bring new ideas, new 
emphases, new interpretations to Judaism? Judging by the 
opposition offered in some quarters by the Orthodox Judaism of 
the time to Rambam, he was not considered as just having 
repeated what others had said from time immemorial; yet 
Abrahams can talk of him as a Pharisaic writer. 
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Judaism did not stop with the Pharisees, just as Judaism did 
not stop with Ezra, or come full grown with Moses. Judaism 
is not static, it is dynamic. It is not assent to a dead creed; it is, 
for the Jew, life. The glory of Judaism is that while remaining 
true to its essential principles it can evolve and adapt itself. 
Think of what the loss of the Temple meant to Judaism. What 
other religion could have survived such a shattering blow? 
Despite what some Christian and Jewish scholars say of the 
importance of the synagogues even before the destruction of the 
Temple, the Temple was still the centre of Judaism. The 
synagogue was more important in the Diaspora than in Pales- 
tine, but even in the Galuth they prayed towards the Temple. 
Round the temple and sacrificial system, Judaism revolved. The 
greater part of the legislation relating to purity and expiation 
was inextricably bound up with the Temple. We know how 
many Pharisees (and they are called Perushim,) though some 
would translate here as “‘ ascetics ”’), refused to eat meat and drink 
wine after the destruction of the second House, because there 
were of course no more sacrifices or drink offerings, and how 
Rabbi Joshua ben Hananiah showed them that if they were to 
be consistent they should likewise stop even eating bread or 
drinking water as there were no more first-fruits offered, nor 
water-pouring ritual. Thus he convinced them that they must 
move with the times. We know how the Jeremiah-like Rabban 
Johanan ben Zakkai,* who can hardly have been a typical 
Pharisee, seeing that all was up with besieged Jerusalem and that 
his more militant brethren were heading for disaster, escaped 
out of Jerusalem in the somewhat amazing role of a pretended 
corpse. He had to adopt this rather desperate expedient to escape 
the holocaust and make terms with the Romans that Judaism 
might not perish, but be replanted in the Vineyard of Jabneh. 
And we know how, despite some opposition, he claimed for his 
school of Jabneh special privileges formerly belonging to the 
Temple, and declared vested in it all the power of the pre- 
destruction Sanhedrin (which by the way had never been a 
one-party council). He seems boldly to have initiated changes on 
his own authority. What happened at Jabneh and what Rabban 
Johanan ben Zakkai carried through was nothing less than a 
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coup d’état, a revolution. Later, “on that day” at Jabneh 
when Gamaliel II was deposed, further reforms were effected. 
The differences between Beth Hillel and Beth Shammai, which 
had grown so greatly throughout the first century! so as not only 
to endanger unity, but even to produce what amounted to two 
Toroth, were settled by giving preference to the rulings of the 
generally milder Hillelites. One wonders how in view of the 
radically opposed views of Beth Hillel and Beth Shammai on the 
right of the brother-in-law to marry the co-wives of the wife of 
the deceased brother (M. Yeb. i. 4), they ever lived at peace. 
The Gemara (T.B. Yeb. 1a) tells us that Gamaliel of the house 
of Hillel actually acted according to the ruling of Beth Shammai 
on this point. Maybe Beth Shammai’s views represent the 
earlier halakic position. 

Those like Moore who talk of Normative Judaism in the 
first century, minimise the fact of the wide divergencies of that 
period; Sadducees, Pharisees of two opposing schools and with 
gradations within the schools themselves, Zealots, Essenes, 
Daily Baptists (PM %221D) and a sect like that which the 
Zadokite fragment tells us of, of which we had no knowledge 
over fifty years ago. Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai made possible 
Normative Judaism, but he was probably helped by the fact tha: 
most of the main opposing party, the Sadducees, were di- 
credited, if not annihilated, in the destruction of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70; and many of his own Pharisaic party had perished too, 
so that he had a comparatively free hand to take his own line. 
I dwell on the destruction of the Temple and the work of 
Johanan ben Zakkai because from him and his school, Orthodox 
Rabbinic Judaism as we know it descends. To say that Judaism 
after him was exactly the same as before, is to make light of the 
upheaval, and to belittle the great work of a man whose service to 
Judaism is probably greater than Hillel’s, and almost as great 
as Ezra’s. Though Johanan ben Zakkai was a disciple of the 
school of the Hillelites, he was not quite typical. There were lots 
of other disciples of Hillel, but one Johanan ben Zakkai. One 
must hasten to add that Judaism as remodelled by him to fit the 
circumstances with which he was faced, did not remain, and 
has not remained just as he left it. He was a master-builder 
but Judaism has had many master-builders; others in other 
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generations were to add throughout the centuries to the stately 
and enduring edifice of Judaism. Why, even Rabbi Eliezer ben 
Hyrkanos, the firm and intransigent traditionalist, “ the cistern 
that lost not a drop” (Aboth ii. 8; cf. T. B. Sukkah 28a), a 
student of Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai,! had to go by the board 
in the generation after, because he refused to move with the times. 
We have the story of his excommunication in T. B. Baba Metzia 
59a-59b. He was not heterodox but out of date. With the great 
Akiba we see less emphasis on tradition and more and more on 
deducing laws, sometimes quite academic laws, by highly artificial 
principles of hermeneutics of which the most important tool was 
Ribbu‘i u-Mi‘ut. With Akiba and his followers, I repeat, we 
have less emphasis on tradition so dear to the excommunicated 
Eliezer, than on deducing from the Written Torah as many 
halakoth as possible, laws desirable, what ought to be or have 
been, whether they ever had been. The story* of the Holy One, 
Blessed be He, on Sinai affixing crowns to the “ Shins”, and on 
Moses asking why he was doing this, vouchsafing to Moses to 
be present at Akiba’s Beth Ha-Midrash is not irrelevant here; 
we are told how Moses was puzzled and could not recognise his 
own law.* Perhaps Akiba would have felt just as lost if he had 
been presented with the complete Gemara or the Shulhan Arukh. 

When one reads the Mishnah one wonders just how much 
of it or how little really represents first century practice. The 
names and the rulings of the Tannaim of the second century are 
certainly more numerous than those of individual Tannaim, 
Hillelites, Shammaites, and Pharisees of the first century. If 
Johanan ben Zakkai initiated the work of adapting Judaism to 
the new situation of no Temple and no statehood, Akiba and, to 
a lesser extent, Ishmael ben Elisha (despite his dictum 7°1N 
OTN by their new development and emphasis 
on hermeneutics to ascertain the law, and less reliance on 
tradition, carried on the work of adaptation—a work of adapta- 
tion which has never really stopped. It seems likely that Judah 
ha-Nasi in editing the Mishnah did not merely codify but adapted 
the Halakah, and occasionally, it would seem, made his own 
individual opinions ‘‘ Setam” or authoritative. But even the 
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Mishnah does not speak with one voice; and the work went on 
through the whole period of the Amoraim who tried to decide 
what opinion, out of several, on most laws, was the authoritative 
halakah, and in so doing adapted and modified the law. The 
process went on after the close of the Talmud, a process which 
led finally to the Shulhan Arukh. Even the sixteenth-century 
Shulhan Arukh brought in here and there some purely local 
Minhagim and made them authoritative, so modifying the law. 
And since Haskalah (the Enlightenment) in the eighteenth 
century, and later Reform in the nineteenth century, Judaism 
has again been subtly adapting itself to its circumstances. The 
nineteenth-century Jidische Wissenschaft put more emphasis on 
Theology (emphasis on Haggada rather than on Halakah) in its 
apologetics, than had been done before, and this among other 
things in turn led to a correspondingly less emphasis on Halakah 
even among the Orthodox, though historically Halakah, right 
practice, not Theology, not so-called right belief, not assent to a 
fixed credal statement, had been the keynote of Judaism. Even 
when the Mishnah was compiled much of it could not be observed 
because there had not been a Temple for a hundred and thirty 
years. The last hundred years have been a steady narrowing down 
of the scope of observed Halakah. More laws than before, owing 
to changes in environment and manners of living, are tacitly for- 
gotten and by-passed. One wonders just how many Jews of to-day 
are as orthodox in their keeping of the Law as were their great- 
grandfathers. And the Pharisees, one suspects, would not acknow- 
ledge many even of the most orthodox of to-day; but then one 
doubts if many thorough-going Pharisees of the first century 
would have recognised even the orthodox great-grandfathers of a 
modern Jew. But then conditions have changed and Judaism has 
changed, but its devotion to the law, the fundamental thing, has 
not changed; though there may be many who forget it. One 
feels convinced, however, that Johanan ben Zakkai and Joshua 
ben Hananiah, had they been alive to-day, would agree that as 
long as a Jew holds to Kashruth, Tohoroth Mishpahah, Shabbath 
and the B’rith, not forgetting a genuine, definite belief in, and 
worship of, the one God, he might dispense with other things. 
But even Shabbath they would probably have modified, and 
regularised switching on the electric fire and having a smoke. 
R. Akiba might not have agreed, but then he was always an 
ardent devotee of ideal perfection, and enjoyed devising new 
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halakoth. He would, however, have said, “ Study the Law even 
though you have not the opportunity of fulfilling it at present ”. 
Undoubtedly there is a lot to be said for Akiba and his followers 
down the ages. Study sharpened their minds and ennobled their 
thoughts. 

Now all this is not about the Pharisees. Yes and no. It had 
to be said to give us our perspective. The Jew of to-day is not a 
Pharisee in that he does not keep the Law, or cannot keep it like 
the Pharisees; for one thing he has not got the Temple, and 
the old-style first-century Pharisees really went with the Temple. 
The Pharisaic contribution to Judaism was not entirely lost; it 
was greatly modified. Judaism of to-day, or even Judaism of the 
Amoraim, is not first-century Pharisaism. Modern Christianity 
is not the same as first-century Jewish Christianity. The tree may 
be in a sense in the seed, but the size of the tree depends on the 
ground, on the degree of exposure, on the water available. The 
wind may warp and twist it, men may truncate it. But in any 
case the metaphor is not adequate. God works through in- 
dividuals more than through events; this is deliberately said in 
defiance of the dialectical materialists, and in opposition to those 
who apply such a theory to the explanation of differences of 
opinion on halakah in the Talmud, reducing the Talmud to the 
record of mere class struggle. God works through men, individ- 
uals like Johanan ben Zakkai, Joshua ben Hananiah, Akiba, 
Judah ha-Nasi, and so on. It looks so obvious after it has 
happened. It could not have been different, we feel; but it 
might have, had it not been for their masterly individual con- 
tributions. 


II 


_ The New Testament and Josephus tell us something about 
the Pharisees. They are valuable contemporary sources for the 
history of the first century a.p.; and besides, the New Testament 
is the earliest literary source for evidence about the Pharisees. 
The earliest Gospel, Mark, and the so-called “Q” source in 
Matthew and Luke do not classify all Pharisees as hypocrites. 
It is very questionable whether this is done even in Matthew 
xxiii, with its refrain which runs in the English Versions, ‘ Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites.”” This may well 
mean “‘ hypocritical scribes and Pharisees ” (i.e. those of their 
number who were hypocrites); and if we understand ‘“ Woe 
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unto you”’, in the sense of “ Alas for you” (as we should), 
the note of denunciation is transformed into one of lament for 
their hopeless condition. Mark makes it clear that scribes are 
not simply to be equated with Pharisees. It would appear, too, 
that he did not think of the synagogue as a purely Pharisaic 
institution. The scribes, the priests and the elders bring Jesus 
to trial; it is interesting that in Mark the Pharisees are not 
mentioned in connection with the arrest, trial and death of 
Jesus. This is all the more significant when we see how Mark 
and ‘“‘Q” distinguish between scribes and Pharisees. True, 
Mark mentions scribes of the Pharisees, but he knows that 
scribe was a much wider term than Pharisee and could include 
Sadducean scribe. It would appear that the New Testament 
distinguishes between the scribes and lawyers as students and 
of their injunctions. 

Even in the earliest level of the Gospel narratives, however, 
there is evidence of a clash between Jesus and the Pharisees. 
Whether it was with all the Pharisees or only with some is not 
clear. The Pharisees are described by Jesus as righteous men— 
but righteous men whose righteousness falls short of the righteous- 
ness required for entry into the kingdom uf heaven. Nor does 
Jesus condemn the Oral Law per se: “‘ The scribes and the 
Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat; all things therefore that they say 
to you, do and keep ” (Matt. xxiii. 1). He condemned it when its 
injunctions clashed with weightier injunctions such as respect 
for parents (cf. the Qorban question in Mark vii. 10 ff.); in such 
cases as these they made the Word of God null and void by their 
tradition. We do not know what Pharisees Jesus encountered; 
they may well have been Shammaites. 

The New Testament knows that Sadducees as well as 
Pharisees were in the Sanhedrin, whereas the Mishnah gives the 
impression that there were only Rabbanites on it—a state of 
affairs possible only after a.p. 70. In fact, the Mishnah largely 
projects Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai’s Sanhedrin at Jabneh into 
the past, imagining or desiring that what is must always have been. 

While the New Testament conveys the atmosphere of the 
first half of the first century, it leaves a lot of questions unanswered 
regarding the Pharisees; but then the New Testament was not 
written to tell us about the Pharisees, except only in so far as they 
impinge on Jesus and His teaching. 


> 
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Josephus is very important for our knowledge of the Pharisees, 
though he has to be used with caution. Josephus, though he 
himself doubtless knew a great deal about the Pharisees, being 
both priest and Pharisee, was an apologist. There are those who 
regard him as a fifth columnist and traitor. Maybe he was, but 
in his heart he never forgot that he was a Jew, and it appears 
that he was loyal to his Judaism to the end. He, however, when 
he is writing with Greeks and Romans especially in view, puts 
things in a way they will understand. The Roman world had 
its philosophical schools, so Josephus in speaking of Pharisees 
and Sadducees and Essenes tends to describe them as if they 
were philosophical schools. (Cf. the Life, 2, where he says of 
the Pharisees that they are “a sect having points of resemblance 
to that which the Greeks call the Stoic school’’; or again the 
War, II. viii. 2, 14.) We must make allowance for this tendency. 
What is clear is that the Pharisees are a sect of the Jews (cf. Ant. 
XVII. ii. 4)—about 6,000 in number, not all the religious Jews. 
“‘ The Pharisees are,” he says, “‘ considered the most accurate 
interpreters of the Laws” (War, II. viii. 14). We know that 
Josephus sometimes makes use of a very valuable source, 
Nicolas of Damascus, and when he does, he is more reliable. 
Josephus i+ very important as providing a historical framework 
from the point where 1 Maccabees ends, right down through the 
later Hasmonean dynasty, the coming of the Romans, the rise 
to power of the Herods, through the first century up to a.p. 70. 
Weare apt to forget that were it not for Josephus and the preser- 
vation of his works we would be at a complete loss to fit together 
the scant references to the Hasmoneans in Rabbinic sources, 
indeed to know what Hasmonean followed which, or to know 
the history of the Herods or what led up to the war of 66-70, 
culminating in the destruction of the Temple. 

Josephus is important for his material for the history of the 
Pharisees, but his descriptions of the Pharisees may be, even 
when he is not consciously assimilating them to Greek philoso- 
phers, but a reflection of what they were like in his own day, read 
back into the past. Josephus, too, leaves us with a lot -*’ questions 
unanswered. Whilst some of the historic material in Josephus 
on the Pharisees is in part paralleled by some scattered references 
to the Pharisees in Talmudic literature, there are divergencies. 
Graetz made use of Josephus as the basis of the history of the 
first century B.c. and first century a.p., but when he could get 
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any Rabbinic material on specific events, no matter from how late 
an authority, he discarded Josephus for the latter. This may 
be defensible, but we must remember that, though Josephus 
may have made errors, he was trying to write a history. The 
Talmud was not interested in history, but in Halakah. While it is 
true that the Talmud does in the Haggada have examples of 
historical Haggada, we must remember that Haggada is not 
history, but allegory, fable, religious and ethical teaching. The 
historical is incidentally used in illustration of moral truth. Take 
the story of the fall of Jerusalem (T. B. Gittin 5 5b to 57a): history 
and fable are intertwined. Can one trust the obviously legendary 
details of what happened to Titus? It is difficult to draw the line 
between legend and allegory. In any case the fall of Jerusalem 
and Bar Cocheba’s revolt are mixed up. Even when we get an 
apparently genuine historical account as the Talmudic story of 
the secession of the Pharisees? at Jannai’s banquet, it is important 
to note that this is told ot because the Amoraim were primarily 
interested in the history of the origin of the Pharisees, but because 
it illustrated a legal point as to whether the testimony of one 
witness was valid—a point they happened to be discussing. 
In Josephus the secession of the Pharisees and the king’s 
estrangement from them is put in the reign of John Hyrcanus 
who was father of Jannai or Alexander Jannaeus. Some modern 
scholars would choose to follow the Talmudic version but it is 
likely that Josephus is more accurate, for the Amoraim?* do not 
seem to know whether Jannai refers to John Hyrcanus or 
Alexander Jannaeus. I am not blaming the Talmud because it 
does not give us the history of the Pharisees. The Talmud was 
interested neither in their history nor in history in general, but in 
explaining and developing the Halakah. 


Ill 


Having cleared the ground, let us proceed. Who were the 
Pharisees and when did they emerge? Probably it was some 
time shortly after the Maccabean revolt. As to who they were, 
there are many theories, but the facts are few. That is why so 


1T. B. Kiddushim 66a. Here they are identified outright with the sages of Israel ; 
and the fortunes of the Oral Law are recognised as linked up with theirs, especially in 
the comment of Rabbi ne 59); 

The Baraitha on the secession in T. B. Kidd. 66a is on Abaye’s authority. In 
T. B. Ber. 22a, Abaye held that Johanan the High Priest and Jannaeus were one and the 
same person. 


a 
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many attempts have been made to learn more about the Pharisees 
from the etymology of their name. Expounders, Persianisers, 
Separatists have all been suggested. What would you learn of 
the nineteenth-century Tory party from the name “ Tory”? 
“Tory” was first used ¢. 1680 in a political sense. The Irish 
State papers in 1656 mentioned Tories and other lawless persons 
as meaning one and the same. 

We can set aside the story in the Aboth de R. Nathan 
that the Sadducees were the heretic followers of Zadok and 
Boethus, the students of Antigonus of Socho, who misunderstood 
his teaching about not worrying about the reward in the world 
to come. Actually the Sadducees were the “old believers”. 
They did not believe in angels nor in the resurrection of the body, 
and probably not in personal immortality, though this last is not 
so certain. But if the Sadducees did not believe in the resur- 
rection of the body, they could point to the absence of any 
reference to resurrection in most of the earlier writers of the 
Old Testament. It is generally held that the Sadducees were a 
priestly group claiming descent from the pre-exilic priestly line 
of Zadok. Josephus gives us to understand that they were a 
wealthy group,’ and it is generally inferred that they were 
irreligious. To dogmatise about their lack of religion on the 
basis of such scanty evidence as we have, is most dangerous. 
They may have contained Hellenists in their ranks. They may 
have been worldly-minded, but the mere fact that they were 
wealthy or that the term Sadduki in later times became the 
equivalent of Apikoros,* does not argue much regarding the 
religious standards of the early Sadducees. Unfortunately, we 
have even less knowledge of them than of the Pharisees. We 
have no Sadducean sources. Josephus was a Pharisee, and though 
he claimed to have been Sadducean at one time, he had no love 
for the Sadducees. The Gospels are more anti-Sadducean than 
anti-Pharisaic. The Talmud is obviously opposed to them. On 
the basis of an ambiguous statement in Josephus (4ns. XIII. x. 
6), it is commonly argued that the Sadducees had no Halakah 
but accepted the Bible as their supreme and only standard. It 
may be that they only rejected Pharisaic tradition. The Pharisees 
set their Oral Law alongside the Bible as complementary and of 
the same authority at least. We know, however, from the few 


1 Ant. XIII. x. 6. 
2 Practically meaning “‘ infidel”, from the name of the Greek philosopher, Epicurus. 
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recorded controversies between Pharisees and Sadducees in 
Talmudic! sources that they argued halakic matters with the 
Pharisees, and not merely negatively, for they seemed on some 
points at least to have had a traditional interpretation and 
application* of the Biblical law in much the same way as the 
Pharisees; so too had the Qaraites of later times who claimed 
to dispense with tradition and make the Bible the only Norm. 
The difference between Pharisee and Sadducee in their attitude 
to their respective Halakahs, is that the Pharisees give greater 
authority to their Halakah than the Sadducees to their own. 
We cannot say exactly when Pharisaism began. It may have 
arisen among those who stood firm for the law against the 
insidious encroachment of the Hellenists and crypto-Hellenists. 
The “ Assidaioi ” of 1 Maccabees ii. 42; vii. 13, may have been 
proto-Pharisees, but we really do not know anything definite 
enough about the Assidaioi even as to whether they were a 
separate group or not. They may just have been pious Jews in 
general. In 2 Maccabees xiv. 6, they are identified with all the 
followers of the Maccabees. The Assidaioi, in their trustful 
faith in Alcimus because he was a Priest of Aaronid descent, show 
that they were a priestly party, or had priestly leanings. After 
the Maccabean revolt, if not a result indeed of the persecution 
leading up to it, there must have been generally a stricter attitude 
towards the Law, and at the same time a great attachment to it. 
The earliest mention of the Pharisees (who may or may not have 
had any direct connection with the Assidaioi of the Maccabean 
revolt) is in the reign of John Hyrcanus (135-105 B.c.). They 
appear as a group with definite ideas of their own. Whether they 
were called Perushim before they broke with Hyrcanus, or after- 
wards as a result of the affair, is uncertain. They seemed to 
object to Hyrcanus as not fit for the high priestly office, not 
because he was king as well, but because of doubt as to the 
legitimacy of his birth. They were obviously concerned about 
the priesthood and its purity. Despite all the assertions by many 
moderns that they were a democratic lay party (if indeed these 
words meant anything in the second century B.c.), there is a 


distinct possibility that they sprang from a priestly group. Not 


1 About fifteen controversies in all, as against 316 controversies between Beth Hillel 
and Beth Shammai in the Pharisees’ own camp. 

* E.g. their controversy as to whether false witnesses should be executed (M. Makkoth 
i. 65 Sire on Deut. xix 
going into the sanctuary ( on Lev. xvi. 12f. 
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all the priesthood were worldly Hellenisers. The pious brave 
father of the Maccabees was a priest. The book of Jubilees 
xlv. 16 assumes that knowledge of the law and tradition was from 
the sons of Levi. Even afterwards when they did have many 
laymen in their ranks, there were priestly Pharisees too. The 
Pharisees, in their desire to be meticulous about tithing, were 
certainly not anti-priestly. They saw that the priest got his due, 
though they probably made him work for it, by keeping him up 
to the scratch as to levitical purity. 

Alexander Jannaeus (104-78 B.c.), Hyrcanus’s son, clashed 
with the Pharisees over the question of the water-pouring ritual 
at Sukkoth, which led to a revolt, an indication of the political 
power of the Pharisees. Jannaeus may have been a bad man, but 
it is hard to believe that he went against the Pharisees just to be 
awkward. He must have had different convictions about the 
manner of the water-pouring or the validity or appropriateness of 
the ritual act. The Talmud (M. Sukkah iv. 9) mentions the 
incident, but does not mention who was responsible. Josephus’s 
account enables us to identify the High Priest as Jannaeus. 
Jannaeus on his death bed realised the great political power of 
the Pharisees and enjoined? his wife Salome to curry favour 
with them. His description of the Pharisees is candid, and con- 
sidering they were his enemies, remarkably generous, for he does 
not denounce all the Pharisees, but only those who pretended to 
uphold the Pharisaic ideal; the genuine he admired, though he 
regarded them all as trouble-makers. He was only too well 
aware of their terrific power with the masses. 

Alexandra Salome (78-69 B.c.) succeeded her husband on 
the throne. She followed her husband’s advice in placating and 
flattering the Pharisees. In return they magnanimously gave 

-Jannai a fine funeral. Under Alexandra Salome the Pharisees 
got great political power; according to Josephus they did what 
they liked. The Talmud (Taanith 23a) looks back on her reign 
as a time of plenty, a golden age when ears of corn were an 
unbelievable size. While it is certain that the Pharisees had great 
power in Salome’s reign, the Sadducees held the key fortresses 
and were sheltered from their enemies’ vengeance. However, 
by the end of Alexandra Salome’s reign the Pharisees had prob- 
ably almost complete control. After her death the Sadducees 
again seized power. The picture of the Pharisees of this time is 
1 Ant. XIII. xv. 5 ; T. B. Sotah 22b. 
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not of pietistic quietists, but a party as much political as religious. 
We do not know much of their succeeding history. We hear of 
them when Herod was climbing to power. Two Pharisees, 
Pollion and Sameas (Ant. XVI. i) are mentioned as members of 
the Sanhedrin. Possibly Abtalion and Shemaiah, the Zugoth 
before Hillel and Shammai (M. Hag. ii. 3), are meant; if so, 
Josephus does not know that one was Nasi, the other Ab Beth 
Din of the Sanhedrin, unless it was a shadow one of their own. 
They had little chance, under Herod the Great (37-4 B.c.), 
to indulge in politics. Their interests now, if not earlier, after 
the coming of Roman power, were probably restricted to religion 
and the inculcating of religious ordinances. We know that the 
Pharisees stood out boldly against taking an oath of allegiance 
to Caesar and Herod (Azz. XVII. ii. 4), and even Herod had to 
respect their stand. They appear too as dabblers in the court 
intrigue of Herod’s reign and as filling a eunuch’s head (Bagoas) 
with thoughts of potency and Messianism. During Herod’s 
reign, the Pharisees, if they lost political power, seem to have 
gained a popular following. They stood for the practice of the 
whole law, and if they were strict in their demands, at least 
they did not demand more from others than from themselves. 
They were witnesses for the law of God. Herod, despite his 
building of the Temple, did not always remember God; it was 
well that there were the Pharisees who did. 

‘During the first century a.p. there was great anger and 
despair felt at the status of the Jewish community under the 
Rom..as. It is difficult to draw a line between Pharisees and the 
Zealots. The Shammaites must have been very close to the 
Zealots. Professor Finkelstein? maintains that the party which 
Josephus called the Pharisees, was in reality the Hillelite wing 
of that sect. Be that as it may, probably most of the Pharisees, 
including Hillelites, grew more restive under the harsh alien 
yoke. We know that the eighteen restrictive decrees* aimed in 
the main at separation from the foreigner were forced on the 
Hillelites by the Shammaites. These decrees were born of 
hatred of the cruel Roman yoke and probably are to be dated 
just before the conflagration in a.p. 70. As said above, Rabban 
Johanan ben Zakkai was probably an exception among the great 
scholars in his generation in his pacifist tendencies, otherwise he 

1 


T. B. Shao. r3b-14a; T. J. Shab. i. 3c. 
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surely would not have needed to adopt the desperate measures 
he did to escape from the fighting in Jerusalem. While Josephus 
tells of the great influence of the Pharisees even over the Sad- 
ducean priesthood, we see also from his Life that the Sadducees 
were not a negligible factor and that they associated with the 
Pharisees in the fight with Rome once it began. We know too 
from Josephus and the New Testament that the Sadducees were 
a powerful factor in the Sanhedrin. We know enough of the 
history of the Pharisees to see that throughout the centuries 
their emphasis if not their ideals changed. 


IV 


Pharisee means “‘ separated’, very likely separated from all 
ritual impurity, separated from people in a state of impurity, 
to wit, the Am ha-Aretz. Am ha-Aretz would mean on the one 
hand Sadducee, and on the other the ignorant boors who were not 
interested in the Law. The Am ha-Aretz might be rich or poor. 
It was not a term of social connotation, but of intellectual attain- 
ment (or rather the lack of it). The term Am ha-Aretz at different 
times came to mean different things (cf. T. B. Berakhoth). In 
fact at a later time if one did not know the whole Oral Law one 
might be regarded as an Am ha-Aretz. Earlier the Am ha-Aretz 
was the man who did not keep or know the rules of levitical 
purity and tithing, whether he was priest or not. 

It is usually taken for granted that a Pharisee and a Haber 
was one and the same.! This is not at all certain. Perhaps 
only some who might be called Pharisees had attained to full mem- 
bership of Haburah. The minimum sine gua non of Habership 
was the washing of hands, not the giving of tithes. In fact in M. 
- Demai vi. 6 the Haber is distinguished from the Maaser who 
gives tithes. It is true that while the Mishnah Demai ii. 3 account 
of what is necessary to become a full Haber does not mention 
tithes, the Tosefta Demai ii. 2 does. The requirements seem to 
have changed at different times, perhaps in the second century. 
What is clear is that a man could be a Talmid Hakam and not 
a Haber (Tos. Demai ii. 13). Further, according to T. B. 
Bekhoroth 30b, a Talmid Hakam had to be accepted in the very 
same way as an Am ha-Aretz. Another thing that is clear 


1 The first to do so was probably Nathan ben Jehiel in his Arukh. In T. B. Ber. 47b 
we actually hear of a 2 Sameritan Haber. 
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is that even the qualifications for the full grade Haber do not 
cover the whole of the Law. The technical term Haber did not 
imply a degree awarded for knowledge of the Law. It was the 
name of a member of a guild that specialised in keeping certain 
aspects of the Law. Wellhausen once suggested that the title 
Haber originally belonged to the members of the Sanhedrin, 
and after a.p. 70 was appropriated by the Rabbi like the term 
Nasi. But the very many different early connotations of Haber, 
e.g. friend, member of a haburah, scholar, show the term was 
not reserved for the pre-destruction Sanhedrin. 

The Pharisees too were probably not all scholars. The 
scribes of their persuasion would be, and such scribes might be, 
priests or laymen. The laymen would have to earn a livelihood 
in trade, and study when they could. It is wrong to think of 
the Pharisees as Proletarians. They were middle-class and the 
backbone of the country, in business for themselves, probably 
not a dissimilar group in social standing to the Quakers founded 
by Fox in the seventeenth century. And the Pharisees were not 
anti-priestly; much as synagogue would mean for them, the 
Temple was paramount. The Pharisees were good men, righteous 
men, who popularised the law as evolved and taught by the 
scribes. To say simpliciter that they were progressives may give 
a quite wrong impression. They probably thought of themselves 
as the real conservatives, claiming Moses’ authority or at least 
their teachers’ name for all they did. They went further than 
their ancestors or their contemporaries the Sadducees in bringing 
all of life under influence of religion. If they made some points 
of Halakah easier they probably brought more departments of 
life under their watchful eye. They believed in the resurrection of 
the body, a recent belief in Judaism of their day. This is probably 
their greatest claim to progressiveness. The Pharisees and indeed 
possibly the Sadducees believed in the coming of the Messiah 
and cherished an apocalyptic hope. This is clearer in the New 
Testament than in our other sources. Josephus does not dare 
to mention Messianism for fear the Romans misunderstood. 
The Mishnah does not say much about it; its scope is however 
Halakah, not Haggada. Further the Mishnah (c. 200) as we 
have it comes from a generation after the disastrous Bar-Cocheba 
revolt which was Messianic, and as a result Messianism was for 
the time not in favour. Remember that the Halakist Akiba, so 
important for Talmudic Judaism’s development as we know it, 
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was the chief supporter of Bar Cocheba. The Pharisees of the 
first century, feeling that things could not be worse politically 
and nationally, found solace in delighting themselves in fulfilling 
God’s law in a lawless world, and in fixing their hope for the 
future in God one day soon intervening and freeing them from 
national subjugation. 

The Pharisees were righteous men according to their lights, 
undoubtedly sincere in their convictions. There may well, 
however, have been a tincture of professionalism in their attitude 
to religion. There may have been among them as there have 
been among their critics of later times the “ unco’ guid”. The 
New Testament and Josephus, yes and the Talmud, join in 
agreeing that some Pharisees were not all that they ought to 
have been. Out of the seven types of the Pharisees enumerated 
in the Gemaras of Babli and Jerushalmi,' one only, the Pharisee 
from love of God, is commended. Joshua ben Hananiah pro- 
tested in the Mishnah (Sota iii. 4) about the plagues of the 
Pharisees. But in fairness to them we must remember they 
were men, men like ourselves. There seem to have been those 
who carried things to extremes and lost a sense of proportion 
verging on fanaticism, who specialised on some aspects of 
religion to the exclusion of all else. But most religions to-day 
could benefit from a dash of their spirit of seriousness. Others 
probably sincere enough to begin with began to concentrate on 
acquiring “‘the name’’. The Rabbis knew this as a dangerous 
tendency. All these, however, are dangers to all men in either 
Christianity or Judaism. The movement as a whole was certainly 
not rotten or hypocritical. It produced heroes and scholars, but 
Pharisaism was not more free than Christianity of camp-followers. 
A later age like the last generation Tannaim or more so the 
-Amoraim of the third and fourth centuries might look back 
critically on the movement and characterise as Nasi did on one 
occasion* an instance of sharp conduct, as “ the plagues of the 
Pharisees ”’. 


Vv 


As was said at the beginning of this article, the Talmud is 
not very interested in the Pharisees. Christians met the term 
in the Gospels and used the name as a term of reproach without 


1T. B. Sota 22b; T. J. Ber. ix. 14b and T. J. Sota v. 20c. 
Cf. T. J. Sota v. 20c. 
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reference to Jews as such. Actual interest in the Pharisees 
among both Christians and Jews as to who they were, arose as a 
result of two Reformations—in Christianity at the Protestant 
Reformation in the sixteenth century; in Judaism as a result of 
the Reform Movement in the 1830’s. Both movements were 
interested in history, e.g. the first Jewish history by a Jew since 
the time of Josephus was written about this time by Marcus 
Jost.1 Neither of these Reformations was interested in just 
history for its own sake. At the Protestant Reformation the 
Protestant, as opposed to the Roman Catholic, stood by the 
Bible and that alone as the sole Revelation of God. The Roman 
Catholics regarded the tradition of the Church, their Church, as 
on a level with the Bible. The Protestants knew that the Pharisees 
of the New Testament had had likewise an Oral tradition. When 
the Reformers like Calvin are speaking of the Pharisees they 
often associated them, strange as it may seem, with their enemies 
the Roman Catholics. For “ Pharisees” in the commentaries* 
of the sixteenth century one should often read Roman Catholics. 
The early Protestant spleen against Pharisees is sometimes the 
backwash of their hate of the Roman tradition. 

Very few Jewish scholars at this time had a common platform 
with Christians, as the bulk of European Jewry consisted still 
and for long afterwards of unenfranchised Ghetto-dwellers. 
Leon of Modena® in Renaissance Italy was a notable exception 
as he was in intercourse with Christians, and as a result he knew 
of their interest in the Pharisees as to who they were. He too 
became interested. In his Behinath ha-Qabbalah, he took a 
critical view of the Oral Law and saw that if Sadducee and 
Pharisee were at loggerheads as to the Oral Law in the first 
century A.D., the Oral Law could not be so venerable and ancient 
as claimed. But Leon found little interest evoked by his work 
among his co-religionists of his time. In the seventeenth century 
Uriel da Costa* the Marrano, who held office in the Roman 
Catholic Church in Spain, went to Holland to Amsterdam to 


1820-8. 

* Cf. Calvin on Mt. xxiii. 2: speaking of the Pharisees he says “* Simul tamen legitime 
vocatio hic quia ideo scribas iubet Carats quod publici essent 
Ecclesiae doctores, Papistis satis est titulo praeditos esse, ac ae ui leges 


imponunt.” For John Lightfoot in the next the Pharisees 
of bin tiene cf. Hebraicer Tadmadicar on Watt. iii. 7. 


Arye! 1648, b. Venice. 
Book on Uriel da Costa”, ¥.9.R., N.S. 19 (1928), pp. 
74 
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have freedom to return to the faith of his ancestors. His Christian 
outlook stuck, and he criticised the validity of the Talmudic 
ordinances and the force of the Oral Law. He was excommuni- 
cated eventually by the long-suffering Dutch Jews as a Sadduki. 
He took the reproach and turned it into a proud boast. Yes he 
was a Sadducee, but the Sadducees had been the supporters of 
Scripture; the Pharisees had obscured Scripture by the amassing 
of Oral traditions and later non-scriptural ordinances; and his 
opponents, they were Pharisees. 

Uriel da Costa was the first to equate clearly modern 
Rabbinic Jews with Pharisees. The reproach—and it was 
meant as a reproach—stuck.! For some time thereafter Dutch 
Jews were known as Pharisees. Before this Jews had not regarded 
themselves as such. In mediaeval Jewish polemic with Christians, 
Christian monks are called Perushim and monasteries, Baste 
Perishuth. Christians adopted Uriel da Costa’s equation of 
modern Jews and Pharisees; especially so is this the case with 
Basnage, the French Protestant who settled in Holland, in his 
History of the Fews from Fesus Christ to the present time (translated 
by Thomas Taylor in 1708 from the French original of 1707). 
It was a good stick to belabour the Jews with just to call them 
Pharisees and all that the word had come to mean. Anyway, 
were not the Qaraites possibly Sadducees? So Basnage appears 
to have thought. It thereafter became traditional among Christian 
scholars to regard modern Jews as Pharisees simpiiciter. 

Now, when at the beginning of last century the Ghetto walls 
went down in Germany and elsewhere, and Jews were allowed 
to enter the Universities, and full civic rights were before their 
eyes, there was a falling away from traditional Judaism—a 
reaction rather than a Reformation. The Reform movement was 

_ both a symptom and a symbol of this. However, to Reform 
perhaps we owe the inception of the German Fidische Wissen- 
schaft movement. This movement did a great service to Judaism 
in making Jews conscious of their marvellous heritage; and at 
the same time the movement enlightened the eyes of the Gentiles 
to the culture of Judaism. Perhaps the early authors of the 
movement had their eyes too much on the possible advantages 
of impressing the Gentiles, though there was an inwardising of 
the movement when orthodox scholars grasped the weapons of 

1 Manasseh ben Israel accepted the name and said in 1639, “‘ We Jews belong to the 
referred to the Rabbanites of his 


sect of the Pharisees.” Spinoza (also of Amsterdam) 
time as Pharisees (cf. his Theologico-Politicus Tractatus). 
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modern historical scholarship. Jews, with the granting of civic 
rights and the opening of the Universities, had a common plat- 
form with the Christian. I submit that, paradoxical as it may 
seem, modern Jewish interest in the Pharisees was in large 
measure due to Christian preoccupation with the Pharisees. 
Modern Jews were Pharisees: so the Christians had taught. 
This had to be examined and not allowed to pass unnoticed, 
The critical students of Reform in their eagerness to justify 
the abandoning of what they considered the burdens of the law, 
applied the new-found historical principle of development which 


“was in the air at the time to Judaism. Leon of Modena’s work 


was rediscovered by Geiger and inspired him in no small measure 
in his Urschrift und Ubersetzungen der Bibel to show the import- 
ance of Pharisee and Sadducee in the development of Judaism. 
The subject was of perennial interest with Christians. Christians 
still said modern Jews were Pharisees. The identification was 
too facilely adopted by Jewish scholars; but the slight was 
examined and as the century advanced the Pharisees were gradu- 
ally re-instated. It is interesting to compare the change that came 
over Jost in his Geschichte des Fudenthums und seiner Sekten. 
(three volumes 1857-9), from what he had written in his earlier 
history. More significant are the omissions in the English 
translation (London, 1912) of Graetz’s history of some of his 
qualifications of Pharisaic perfections. Even so the Pharisees 
had already found a champion in Graetz himself, not to mention 
his translators. The slight became the slogan. In our own 
times we had Abrahams, Montefiore, Loewe, and the Gentile 
scholar Dr. Travers Herford making greater and greater claims 
for the Pharisees. Their beatification is perhaps complete in 
Dr. James Parkes’s work Jesus, Paul and the Pharisees which 
comes near to taking the line that a word of criticism against 
them, if not tantamount to blasphemy, is certainly verging on 
anti-semiticism. Unfortunately some of the practices alleged 
against them, and of which these scholars would acquit them, 
they would, I feel, acknowledge as important in their eyes; 
perhaps they would say that if they had been misunderstood by 
hostile critics they had likewise been misunderstood by would- 
be friends. 

But the Pharisees can stand on their own legs and give an 
account of themselves. A historic problem is a historic problem 
and has to be approached as such. The modern Jews are not 
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Pharisees, just as the present writer is not a first-century Christian; 
just as there never was in the first-century church the developed 
Presbyterianism of Geneva and Scotland, though the Protestant 
Reformers thought there had been, and that they were not 
evolving a system but merely re-instituting it. The Christians 
were wrong in following Uriel da Costa in calling Modern Jews 
Pharisees. Already there was a disclaimer? of this exact identi- 
fication in Simon’s book on Cérémonies et cohtumes religieuses 
de tous les peuples du monde etc. (Amsterdam, 1723-43). Those 
nineteenth-century Jewish scholars were wrong who accepted 
the identification. The defence of the Pharisees was natural; but 
we must distinguish between history and a new haggada. While 
we rejoice in the re-installation of the Pharisee as one of the 
religious leaders of mankind, we must not claim too much for 
him, otherwise the picture is distorted. While we acknowledge 
the importance of the Pharisees of the first century B.c. and 
first century a.D. we must say that great as may have been their 
influence then, they have been but one of many influences which 
at varying times both before and certainly after the Pharisees, 
have under God moulded Judaism. It is sometimes said that 
Christian scholars in their attitude to the Pharisees have 
approached them from a purely Christian angle; but Jewish 
scholars in their anxious apology for the Pharisees show how 
even they are not immune to the effect of the Christian theologians’ 
approach. Judaism did not set finally into something fixed in the 
first century a.p. Even after Christianity and Judaism parted 
company great things have been done in Judaism, great advances 
made. Why then should Jewish scholars talk as if Judaism 
stopped with the Pharisees? It gives the impression that they 
must be proud only of that which they have in common with the 
- Christians. Or is it that there are no great names in Judaism, 
no great movements after the first century simply because the 
Christian masses have not heard of them? 
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JOHN WILLIAMS: A STATESMAN BISHOP 


Tuomas Fuuter records of Archbishop Williams that he fully 
carried out St. Paul’s advice of approving himself a minister of 
God “‘ by honour and dishonour, by evil report and good report ” 
(1 Cor. vi. 7), and certainly his remarkable career of sharply 
alternating prosperity and adversity, high honour and sudden 
disgrace, is a good illustration of this. He was, with his con- 
temporary, Archbishop Laud, the last of the prominent ecclesias- 
tical statesmen so common in the Middle Ages. 


I, EARLY YEARS 


John was the youngest son of Edmund Williams of Conway, 
a family of good standing and ancient lineage, and he was born 
on March 25, 1583. He received a godly and learned upbringing 
and possessed more than ordinary ability, and so he made special 
progress in his studies at Ruthven Grammar School, till, at the 
age of sixteen, he went up to St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Here he was a most diligent student and also a very unusual one 
since he only needed three hours’ sleep to keep him in good 
health. Consequently he often started the day’s studies at 6 a.m. 
and did not finish till 3 a.m. the next day! He also had a remark- 
able memory and soon became an outstanding scholar and he 
was well read not only in the writings of the Reformers but also 
in the Schoolmen and in the Fathers. In fact he often quoted the 
1571 Canon admonishing Preachers to preach nothing “ but 
that which is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old and New Testa- 
ments and that which the Catholic Fathers and ancient Bishops 
have gathered out of that Doctrine’. He was also fully conver- 
sant with the history of the Early British and Saxon Churches, 
His biographer even affirms that “ there was not a corner of a 
History sacred or secular in any Kingdom or State in Europe 
which he had not pried into”. He secured his B.A. in 1602 
and a Fellowship the next year. He took his M.A. in 1605, 
his B.D. in 1613 and his D.D. in 1617. 


II. RAPID PROMOTION 

He was ordained in 1603 and his Church preferments were 
numerous and very rapid. In 1605 he was instituted to the Living 
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of Hornington in Suffolk and soon became known as an out- 
standing preacher, so much so that in 1610 he was invited to 
preach before the King and was appointed Chaplain to Lord 
Chancellor Ellesmere who loaded him with honours, while 
Archbishop Bancroft made him Archdeacon of Cardigan in 
1613. In 1612 James I had presented him to the Living of 
Grafton Underwood and also as prebendary of Hereford. Next 
year he was made prebendary of Lincoln. In 1614 he was 
appointed Rector of Wargrave and in 1616 Prebendary of Peter- 
borough, and next year he became Chaplain to the King and 
went to Scotland with him in 1618. Next year he obtained the 
Deanery of Sarum and it is not surprising, since he retained all 
his other preferments, that he resided very little at Salisbury. 
Such a record of “‘ pluralism ”, unusual even for that age, would 
be regarded as scandalous to-day, but at that time it was a 
common practice and most of the Livings then were of small 
value. 


Ill. THE STATESMAN 


Williams made friends with the influential favourite, the Duke 
of Buckingham, and so in 1620 he received the coveted post of 
the Deanery of Westminster, and on the fall of Lord Keeper 
Bacon in that year he was appointed to succeed to that important 
State office, while in the following year he was advanced to the 
See of Lincoln at the early age of thirty-eight, so that his ambition 
for position and influence did not lack success. He was greatly 
appreciated by James I and ministered to him in his last illness 
“in reading, praying and talking to him about repentance, faith, 
Remission of sins, Resurrection and Eternal life”. He also 
preached the funeral sermon for the King. But the death of 
‘James I was virtually the end of Williams’ period of political 
power and influence and the beginning of his days of serious 
adversity and ill-treatment. For the favourite Buckingham now 
turned against him, in spite of the friendly warning which 
Williams gave him of his great unpopularity with the Parliament. 
Buckingham was fickle and inconstant with his friends and he was 
specially influenced against Williams by the jealousy of Laud, 
who envied his success as militating against his own rise to power 
and high office. This hostile action of Laud’s was flagrantly 
ungrateful, since Williams had pleaded with James I to appoint 
Laud to a bishopric and to overlook his previous offence of 
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marrying an adulterous woman to her paramour—a rash act 
of which Williams assured the King that Laud had truly repented. 
But James bluntly told the Lord Keeper: “ the plain truth is I 
keep Laud back from all place of rule and authority, because I 
find he hath a restless spirit and cannot see when things are 
well, but loves to toss and change and to bring things to a pitch 
of reformation floating in his own brain, which may endanger 
the steadfastness of that which is in a good pass”, But on — 
Williams protesting that Laud was of “ a great and tractable wit ” 
James reluctantly yielded, saying, ‘‘ Then take him to you but 
on my soul you will repent it”, a prophecy which was soon 
fulfilled, for Laud ill repaid Williams for his disinterested 
importunity which gained for him the See of St. David’s. 


Iv. HIS FALL 


Williams had rendered himself unpopular with Charles I 
by courageously opposing some of his arbitrary methods of 
government and especially his claim to imprison without cause. 
Plots and false accusations were hatched against Williams, 
and without any definite charges he was summarily deprived of 
his high office of Lord Keeper of the Great Seal in October, 
1625. Like Wolsey before him, Williams was advised to retire 
to his spiritual cure of the See of Lincoln, and Charles never called 
on him for further advice in State affairs. This sudden disgrace 
was a bitter blow to the pride of Williams, who was very ambitious 
of prestige, place and power. But, as Hacket declares, he only 
desired wealth ‘‘ to do works of piety and bravery or of splendour 
and bounty, which was all the use he knew to be made of wealth ”’. 
But this abrupt divorce from all State offices and influence probably 
“‘saved his soul” and arrested his inordinate self-seeking aims. 
For while politics are rightly the concern of the earnest Christian, 
a Minister of the Gospel’s primary duty is to “ preach the Word 
of God ” and to “ feed the flock of God committed to his charge”; 
and Williams’s many secular employments must have sadly cur- 
tailed his opportunities for fulfilling this obligation. 

But in spite of his immersion in State affairs Williams was 
not unmindful of his sacred office and he preached twice a Sunday 
at Wargrave and diligently read prayers and the Litany on 
Wednesdays. He believed the way to get credit from the non- 
conformists was ‘‘ to outpreach them ”. He took great care over 
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his sermons and his aim was, as his biographer says, ‘“‘ to draw 
the consciences of his hearers into his drag net, not with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom, but in the demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power ” (1 Cor. ii. 4). His church was full each Sunday 
even with people from neighbouring parishes. - 

As one of James I’s chief advisers, Williams was for long 
closely associated with important State business and acted wisely 
and diplomatically, especially in the difficult question of the 
proposed Spanish Marriage for Prince Charles. He also joined 
with Bishop Laud in the public debate with the Jesuit Fisher 
who had succeeded in perverting the Duke of Buckingham’s 
mother to the Romish faith. But not even their convincing 
arguments could reclaim her. When the French ambassadors 
were in England to arrange for the marriage of the Prince with 
Henrietta Maria of France, they attended a Christmas Day 
service in Westminster Abbey at which Williams, as Dean of 
Westminster, officiated and preached. A certain Abbot of the 
party was greatly impressed with the reverence and dignity of 
the service and especially with the prayer book which was given 
him. Williams said to him “‘ My brother Abbot, I hope you will 
think better of the Religion”. The Abbot construing this 
remark to refer to the Huguenot religion, replied, “I will lose 
my head if you and the Huguenots are of one religion ”. Williams 
immediately emphasised the solidarity of the Reformed Churches 
by saying “I protest, Sir, you divide us without cause’. Then, 
as Andrewes had reminded Cardinal Bellarmine, Williams added: 
“For the Harmony of Protestant Confessions, divulged to all the 
World, doth manifest our consonancy in Faith and Doctrine. 
And for diversity in outward administrations it is a Note as old 
as Irenaeus, which will justify us from a rupture, that variety 
of Ceremonies in several Churches, the foundation being pre- 
served, doth commend the Unity of Faith.” A fact that the new 
South India Church has well demonstrated. The Abbot admitted 
this plea but asked why the Huguenots did not follow their 
example of maintaining bishops. Williams replied aptly, “‘ Be- 
cause every part of France was under a diocesan bishop and they 
would not permit another bishop to be set up there. And so as 
they have no episcopal control the people (Huguenots) take a 
greater share in government; so that in many things you must 
excuse them, because the hand of restraint is upon them”. 
Then, referring to James I’s marriage with Anne of Denmark, 
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Williams declared, ‘“‘ The diversity between us and the Lutherans . 
is as little as between scarlet and crimson, the colours are almost 
the same dip ”’. 

Williams did much to advance learning by founding scholar- 
ships and Fellowships at Cambridge as well as endowing a 
good library there, and in exercising his influence he was most 
careful in preferring the best learned and true churchmen to 
livings. He even opposed a petition of some persecuted Bohemian 
to settle in England, as dangerous to the established form of 
Church government. From 1621 to 1625 Williams had adminis- 
tered his diocese from London. It is therefore small wonder 
that after he was forced to retire to Lincoln his biographer 
declares that “‘ his light shined clearer and the influence of it was 
stronger when he was fixed and resident in his own orb”, 
because “ having no more to do with Civil distractions he be- 
thought him instantly of the duty of his Pastoral Staff”’, “ Here 
he had a quiet mind and a good copscience ”’. 


V. PASTORAL WORK 

Williams very soon got busy in his diocese. He restored 
and beautified the bishop’s seat at Bugden, as well as the Chapel; 
and the daily services were diligently observed with music and 
organ in such a becoming manner that the chapel was thronged 
with visitors, and the Bishop entertained hospitably both learned 
and simple. Bishop Hacket, whose full and careful narration 
of the life and times of Archbishop Williams is the main source 
of our knowledge of his career,! records: “ Except Bishop 
Andrewes, who was sublime in all virtues, there was not of his 
Order so great a Giver to the supply of the learned gentlemen of 
hard fortune, whom he gratified with no small sums.” He 
expended the substantial amount of £1,000 a year on charitable 
objects. He frequently preached in adjacent towns and “ he 
spake as one that delivered the oracles of God”. He began 
writing a Commentary on the whole Bible in Latin and was 
prepared to spend £20,000 to complete this great project. He 
was scrupulously careful in admitting men to Holy Orders and 
demanded a degree from all candidates. Therefore a modern 
assertion “‘ that it was a strange doctrine to Williams that a bishop 


1 All the quotations in this Article, unless otherwise stated, are taken from Hacket’s 
Life of Williams (1693). 
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- had any sacred mission or was a responsible agent” is a serious 
libel. Unlike Laud with his sinister partisan register of ““O & P”’, 
Williams took no definite position on the burning predestinarian 
question and so he preferred to benefices the Calvinist and 
Arminian equally. He held broad and tolerant views and had 
no use for methods of force or violence, preferring to treat the 
Puritan ministers with friendly argument and moderation, and 
he was prepared to administer the Holy Communion to those 
who refused to receive at the rails, since he trusted persuasion to 
win men to uniformity in worship. But such tolerance and 
charity does not justify the statement that Williams “ behaved 
throughout his career as if no difference in religious principles 
existed 

Williams greatly approved of the unique Little Gidding 
Community started by the zealous ascetic, Nicholas Ferrar, | 
He preached in their chapel, but he reproved two of their 
enthusiasts for their desire to take the veil, reminding them of 
St. Paul’s advice, ‘‘ Let the younger women marry”, advice 
which one of them shortly after followed. The advent of the Civil 
War soon saw the end of this ‘“‘ Protestant Nunnery ”’. 

In a long searching Visitation Charge to his clergy in 1634 
Williams exhorts them, above all other duties, ‘‘ to bring your 
people so much as you can, to delight in praying . . . You shall 
find it the only duty whereby a Christian doth most-resemble an 
angel on earth . .. And of all prayers none are so fit for devotion 
as the prayers of the Liturgy—understood by all and known of 
all and therefore putting the poor people to no straining of their 
understanding’. This statement could scarcely be affirmed 
to-day when the masses are out of touch so largely with the 
Church of England worship. At his own expense Williams gut | 
-the English Prayer Book translated into Spanish to prove to 
them that the English Church had its own liturgy. Although 
over 300 years old, this learned, yet practical and deeply spiritual 
* Charge”, compares favourably with many delivered to-day. 
“It is not enough”, said Williams, “ to say the Creed in Con- 
fession if you act it not in life and conversation.” 


1 Roper, Archbishop Laud (1940), p. 280. 
Ibid., p. 54. 
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VI. PERSECUTION AND IMPRISONMENT 


The record of his protracted and scandalous persecution 

|}\. makes sad reading. Two guests at his table, old friends who 

~ owed him both protection from their just offences and also 

preferment, most basely reported to Laud that Williams had 

revealed in conversation to them the King’s intention to deal 

more leniently with the Puritans—information which Williams 

had learned as a Privy Councillor. At once action was taken 

against the Bishop for disclosing State secrets. The Privy Council 

was willing to overlook this indiscretion, but Laud would not 

let the matter rest. And so Charles I in the end remitted the case 

to the Star Chamber. Here justice was outraged and Williams’s 

witnesses imprisoned, while false friends basely turned against 

| him. Hacket affirms that Laud “ thought not himself absolute 

\ till this man was unprelated and cared not what he cast at him so 
he might hit him home ” 

Laud pressed for Williams’ diigradeine and deportation to an 
obscure Irish See, but the Bishop managed to escape this solu- 
tion. But in 1635 he was fined £8,000 and in July, 1637, he 
was sentenced by the Star Chamber to a fine of £10,000 and 
imprisoned in the Tower and suspended from all jurisdiction and 
all his goods were seized and plundered. Laud, who concurred 
in this harsh sentence, refused Williams’s plea that he might pay 
this heavy fine in instalments. Consequently his goods and 
furniture were seized and sold. Mr. Trevor Roper in his recent 
able and scholarly biography of Archbishop Laud goes out of his 
way to make unjust attacks on Williams and he often attributes 
the basest motives for his actions. But Mr. Roper has to admit 
that Laud’s relentless persecution of Williams was based on an 
obsession for revenge and on his determination to ruin one whom 

e regarded as his rival. It is therefore difficult to see on what 
unds Canon Perry can maintain that “ Laud cannot fairly be 
charged with vindictiveness”. His friend and biographer, 
Bishop Hacket, declares that “ Of all men Bishop Laud was most 
spiteful against his great benefactor” and he calls it a tragical 

persecution of fifteen years and suggests it was due to Laud’s 
fear that Williams might succeed to the chief place in the Church 

instead of him. 
Malicious accusations were made against Williams to Charles 
1 Perry, Church History ii. 424. 
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I and the King arbitrarily refused to allow him to take his due 
place at the Coronation as Dean of Westminster, and actually 
forbade him to attend either Parliament or Convocation—an 
unconstitutional prohibition. He even revoked his membership 
of the Privy Council because he had favoured the Petition of 
Right. In 1637 a further shameful charge was made against 
Williams for divulging scandalous libels against the King’s 
Privy Councillors, on the ground of some supposed cryptic 
reflections on Laud in some letter which had been written to 
Williams by Osbaldiston, a Westminster schoolmaster. This 
charge the Bishop altogether denied, but he was fined £5,000 
to the King and £3,000 to Archbishop Laud. Laud had specially 
warned Charles “‘ not to let loose that fierce mastiff, or his most 
faithful ministers would have little heart to continue in his 
service ””’.1 As Hacket says, ‘‘ There were very good things to 
be found in Laud, but his implacable spite against Williams, his 
raiser, and now become a spectacle of pity, was unpardonable ”’. 
Williams languished a close prisoner in the Tower for the next 
three-and-a-half years till he was at length released on petition 
to the Long Parliament, which restored him to his seat in the 
House of Lords and cancelled all the sentences against him. 
The King then thought it politic to do the same and so restored 
him to favour. In 1641 he translated him to York where the 
greatly injured bishop vainly hoped to carry out his office in 
much splendour. 


VII. RETURN TO PUBLIC LIFE 


Williams never retaliated on his persecutors for their cruel 
treatment. His one desire was to allay the existing civil dis- 
contents and to save Episcopacy, of which he was a staunch 
upholder, although like the Caroline divines he was not prepared 
to unchurch those who had another discipline. But “ he wished 
them a better mind ”. Williams’s sudden recovery of liberty and. 
return to public life was not of long duration. In 1641 he was 
appointed with four other bishops—Usher, Morton, Hall and 
Sanderson—Chairman of a Committee to consider ‘‘ Innovations 
in Religion”. Shortly after Williams brought in a Bill for the 
stricter regulation of bishops and their pastoral duties. He 
proposed that in a vacancy of a See, the bishops should present 
three names to the King who should choose one. He spoke 

1 Works vii. 370. 
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fearlessly in the Lords against the Bill to exclude the bishops from 
that House, and after he was “‘ mobbed” and prevented from 
attending Parliament, he unwisely joined in a ‘‘Protest”’ declaring 
that all Acts passed in the forced absence of the bishops were null 
and void. Asa result he and eleven other bishops were impeached 
for treason by the Commons and sent to the Tower. But in May, 
1642, he managed to escape by breaking bail, and he went at 
once to his diocese of York and was enthroned. He then so 
assiduously championed the royal Cause that he was forced to 
escape to his native land of Wales. He was deprived of his 
revenues of most of his books and papers, but his private patri- 
mony enabled him to live fairly comfortably in Wales where he 
had many friends. He exerted a considerable influence on the 
royalist side and did much to fortify Conway Castle. He exhorted 
his neighbours to piety and brotherly love and to frequent prayers 
and fastings. He often preached and administered the sacra- 
ment. He was summoned to Oxford in December by the King 
but he soon returned to his home town where trouble again 
befell him. For in May, 1645, Sir. J. Owen, acting under 
orders from Prince Rupert, forcibly broke into and seized 
Conway Castle and all the stores without any warrant from 
Charles. Williams petitioned the King in vain to reinstate him 
and greatly resented the King’s ingratitude in thus displacing 
him in this summary manner. Consequently some fifteen 
months later, when the royal Cause was hopeless, Williams 
negotiated with Milton, the parliamentary general, and assisted 
him to secure the Castle with the promise of saving the personal 
possessions of himself and his friends. This prudential action 
was harshly construed as “‘treachery”’, although Williams was 
entirely loyal to Charles till the last. In fact the execution of the 
King was a blow from which the Archbishop never recovered. 
After this he ceased to take interest in public affairs and his 
constant prayer was ‘‘ Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly and put 
an end to these days of sin and misery”. He died of a quinsy 
on his sixty-eighth birthday, the 25th of March, 1651. 


VII. CHARACTER 

AtrHoucn he had a weakness for entertaining his friends 
sumptuously, in his own personal habits and appetite Williams 
was most temperate and practically a vegetarian. Fuller specially 
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praises his charity and numerous costly benefactions. “ Wither- 
soever he went he might be traced by the footsteps of his bene- 
factions.” The library of Westminster was the result of his bounty 
as well as Lincoln College Chapel, Oxford. Fuller also, like 
Collier, pays a tribute to his great learning: “‘ his head was a well- 
filled treasury and his tongue a fair key to unlock it”. His 
upright character and personal piety were generally acknow- 
ledged. ‘‘ His private life”, Collier declares, ‘‘ was exceptionally 
regular.”* Hacket speaks of him “‘ as a punctual observer of the 
ancient Church Orders and a great decliner of Innovations, 
holding that what was long in use was fittest for the people ”. 
Certainly in his chequered career Williams learned “ both how 
to be abased and how to abound”. Hacket rightly says he 
“tasted equally of prosperity and adversity and was a rare 
example of both, not elevated with honour, nor in the contrary 
state, cast down”. He adds that “ choler and a high stomach 
were his faults and the only defects in him. It had been better 
for him if he had known a meek temper ”’. But he calls him “ the 
most complete bishop that the age afforded”, and he declares 
that ‘‘ there did not live that Christian that hated revenge more 
than he, or that would forgive an injury sooner. Maunificent, 
liberal and charitable above his means, he loved to do praise- 
worthy things. Justice, charity, temperance, tender bowels of 
compassion enchased all his life”. He concludes: ‘ When I 
remember him I cannot. but praise him.” 

Williams’s statement to a young minister in instituting him 
to a benefice is a sufficient testimony to his sincere evangelical 
zeal. ‘‘ I have passed ”’, he said, ‘‘ through many places of honour 
and trust, both in Church and State, more than any of my Order 
in England these 70 years before. But were I but assured that 

by my preaching I had converted but one soul unto God I should 
take therein more spiritual joy and comfort than in all the honours 
and offices which have been bestowed upon me.’ As Bishop 
of Lincoln, he was surely in many ways not an unworthy prede- 
cessor of the learned Christopher Wordsworth and the saintly 
Edward King. 


1 Church History iii, 488-9. ® Eccles. Hist. viii. 377. | * Church History iii. 489. 


C. Sypney Carrer. 


Clifton Theological College, 
Bristol. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE ENGLISH PROTESTANT TRADITION?! 


Tue RECENT publication of the Report of the Archbishops’ Commission on Canon 
Law has shown how very relevant the history and ecclesiastical legislation of Henry 
VIII’s reign still are regarding the discipline, liturgical customs and practices of 
the Church of England. The course of the English Reformation in that period 
is therefore not a question of mere antiquarian interest, and although this ground 
has been well trodden in the past there is still room for a special study and close 
investigation into what our Author calls the “ English Protestant Tradition ”’. 
Mr. Rupp introduces his inquiry with a description and criticism of the early 
sixteenth century successors of the Lollards who were variously styled “ known ” 
or “ just-fast ” men or “ Christian Brethren ”. He outlines their beliefs and varied 
theological views. ‘They secretly circulated copies or portions of Wrycliffe’s for- 
bidden Bible, but their piety was “ ill instructed” and they “ lacked leadership ”. 
But they all longed for a reformation in doctrine and so soon got into secret touch 
with Continental Lutherans. Although Foxe records that numbers of these “ ill 
instructed ” believers “ abjured ” in face of the intensive persecution, yet the many 
executions for heresy in this period do not altogether justify Mr. Rupp’s severe 
verdict that these “ Christian Brethren ” “ bred abjuration rather than martyrdom ”. 

Our Author gives us some interesting and instructive details about the fate 
and fortunes of the intrepid band of “‘ Cambridge Reformers” who secretly fore- 
gathered at the “ White Horse Inn” or “ Little Germany”, and also of those 
who died in prison, or, like John Frith, escaped for a time overseas. He rightly 
denounces the venom of Sir T. More’s controversial Treatises and he is certainly 
correct in saying that “‘ we shall find the saint in his written prayers rather than 
in his controversial writings ”. He relates the familiar and inspiring story of “ Little 
Bilney ” and his martyrdom, and well adds that Bilney merits “ more space in the 
memory of the English Church ” than he has received. We also get a full and most 
interesting account of the eventful and tragic career of Prior Robert Barnes. Natur- 
ally Mr. Rupp devotes considerable space to Tyndale and his literary genius in the 
translation of the Scriptures. “ He wrote”, he says, “ what was coloured by his 
own rich feeling and expressed in prose which at times reached limpid purity ”. 
Certainly the circulation of the English Bible was the chief factor in producing the 
English Reformation and Tyndale so fully realised this fact that he promised “ never 
to write more” once such a translation was secured. Mr. Rupp examines most 
carefully Tyndale’s debt to Luther in his Bible translations, and declares that there 
“are hardly any points where disagreements between Tyndale and Luther can be 
found”. He also gives several instances of Tyndale’s direct borrowing from Luther 
in his expositions. But he justifies, at least in part, Tyndale’s assertion of originality 
in translation when the English Reformer declares “ that I had no man to counter- 
feit ” (imitate), and Tyndale certainly differed from Luther regarding the Apostolic 
authority of the Epistles to the Hebrews and of James. 

We get a welcome account of Jerome Barlow’s little-known Buria/ of the Mass 


with its attack on Wolsey, and Mr. Rupp makes a valuable and thorough investi- - 


gation into the ancestry and career of Bishop Barlow although he does not mention 
the controversy concerning his actual consecration. But he exhaustively examines 
the baffling question of the alleged identity of Bishop Barlow with Jerome Barlow 
—the Author of the Dialogue of Lutheran Factions. Owing to the confusion and 


1 Studies in the Making of the E Protestant Tradition. E. G. Rupp, B.D. 
(Cambridge University 220 pp. 85. 6d. 
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duplication of the name “ William ” Barlow, Mr. Rupp can find no certain solution, 
although he thinks the identity improbable. Our Author discusses Tyndale’s 
Obedience of a Christian Man in the light of modern totalitarian claims for the 
State, since Tyndale expounds practically the thesis that “the powers that be are 
ordained of God ”’ and therefore must be obeyed by all Christian men, even if such 
rulers are evil men or infidel Turks. But the rights of the ruler derive from his 
office and not from his person, although Tyndale enunciates the law of Christian 
love for the Prince, when he says, “‘ the most despised person is the King’s brother 
and equal with him in the kingdom of God and Christ”. But Mr. Rupp shows 
clearly that not only the Reformers, but prominent Medievalists, like Gardiner 
and Tunstal, claimed that the “ Christian Prince” has the governance of the 
“ Christian people”. “ He governs them in all things . . . so he must needs be the 
supreme Head of the Church as he is the supreme head of the people ” (Gardiner 
on True Obedience). 

Our Author gives a full and most informative account of Henry’s negotiations 
with the German Protestants which proves clearly that his sole motive was political 
expediency based on the Divorce question and the rivalry between himself and 
Francis I of France. Henry never had the slightest intention of reforming the 
doctrine of the English Church to accord, as the Germans desired, with the Augs- 
burg Confession. Mr. Rupp rightly challenges the verdict on Cranmer as “ an 
unstable time-server ”, since no coward would have dared, as he did, to intercede 
with Henry for Anne Boleyn or for Thomas Cromwell. 

In an instructive chapter on “ Confessional Literature” Mr. Rupp mentions 
the different Primers issued in this reign and comments in some detail on the 
teaching set forth in the Bishops’ Book (which was based largely on Luther’s Cate- 
chism) and in the later King’s Book. This latter, although a reaction from the former, 
was, as he implies, a very questionable triumph for the adherents of the “ Old 
Learning ”’. It is interesting to notice that the King’s Book clearly asserts the “ cujus 
regio ejus religio” principle of National Churches which twelve years later was 
enacted by the Diet of Augsburg. 

Mr. Rupp starts Part 3 with a most valuable exegesis on the great doctrine of 
Justification by Faith as taught by Luther and the Reformers, and he asserts that 
they had recovered its true Scriptural meaning of “ declaring ” rather than “‘ making” 
righteous, and that “ justification must not be separated from the regeneration of 
the believer, or from the gift of the Holy Ghost which makes him apt to the new 
obedience”. He gives a clear exposition of the Reformers’ doctrine of imputed 
righteousness and of their fundamental distinction between justification and sancti- 
fication. Luther’s emphasis on Justification as the truth “ which preserves and directs 
every doctrine of the Church” was, as Mr. Rupp shows, fully shared by all the 
Anglican Reformers “ from Tyndale to Hooker”. In this connection, in a careful 
and valuable examination, Mr. Rupp exposes and refutes a recent serious attempt 
by an Anglo-Catholic to disprove this unity of doctrine and to assert that the English 
Reformers reverted to the Tridentine teaching on Justification. He shows that 
this partisan plea depends solely on false or garbled extracts from the teachings of 
Luther and our Reformers. From numerous references Mr. Rupp has no difficulty 
in proving “ the striking substantial agreement among the Continental and English 
Reformers about the doctrine summarised in the watchword ‘ sola fides’”’. 

Mr. Rupp co declares that the “ Reformers had a strong sense of the 
unity of Christendom”, and he might have added that the clear aim of the 
“English Protestant Tradition ” was, as shown at some length in my Reformation 
and Reunion, “ to seek for Unity not on the basis of any uniform, obligatory form 
of Church Order but on the profession of a common orthodox Faith ” (p. xii ibid.). 
In a short description of the “ noble Army ” of Cambridge “ Protestant martyrs ” 
our Author eulogises John Bradford as a “ saint besides whose shining integrity even 
Sir T. More, in some lights, contrives to look a trifle shabby”. He tellingly quotes 
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Bradford’s farewell to his Alma Mater—‘ Dear Mother, receive the admonition of 
one of thy poor children now to be burned for the testimony of Jesus”. 

It is a pity that Mr. Rupp employs throughout the false antithesis of “ Pro- 
testant”” and “ Catholic” and speaks of the ** anti-Catholic forces ” - The Re- 
formers made it quite clear that their “ protest ” was a positive ‘ * witness for” the 
true Catholic Faith. As Latimer told the Romanists: “ 1 confess a Catholic Church 
spread throughout the world . . . to the determination of which I will stand, but 
not to the Church which you call ‘Catholic, which might sooner be termed diabolic. 
It is one thing to say Romish Church and another to say Catholic Church ”. 

Mr. Rupp has produced in just over 200 pages a most useful 
research work, fully thoughtful and scholarly. By his diligent labours he has not 
only added to and clarified our knowledge of the Protestant Movement under 
Henry VIII but has also given us a most valuable apology and defence of its mission 
and witness. His attractively written book should be read by all students of English 


Church history. 
Clifton Theological College, 


Bristol. 


C. Sypney Carrer. 


CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS! 


“ KNowLepce is our profit on faith. Seek not then to know in order to believe, but 
believe in order to know; since you cannot kmow unless you have already believed.” 

I doubt if any apologetic difference, thus scripturally based by St. Augustine 
on fundamental Christian faith as opposed to an upstart human intellectual effort, 
could have been better expounded than it has been in this wonderful rush of almost 
breathless eloquence. I love the strong smack of the Thirty-Nine Articles in its 
likeness to the Westminster Confession: after all we owe our own standard in 
Scotland to the Westminster Assembly; which was an English gathering and 
apart from its Erastianism produced a thoroughly Reformed systematic credendum, 
which all Scottish Churchmen should welcome as a token of approximation to 
our English brethren in the things that are most fundamental. May we with 
elation declare that our author has never let himself go astray dogmatically in any 
essential of his exposition! May we also hope that the prevalence of such an 
apologetic across the Border may bring to pass a more genuine, a more basic approxi- 
mation of the two Established Churches in this island. 

And now that his whole-hearted commendation of this volume is made plain, 
may the reviewer say at once that he is puzzled to know where to begin imparting 
the solid matter of a book which is with facts and yet races like an express- 
train (newest post-war model, equal to any grade). One recommendation I make 
to every reader. Cover each chapter as you come to it in the same breathless un- 
punctuated pace at which it is written. You will thus do your best to capture the 
utter interest of the volume; and, if anything does irk and cause a fleeting qualm, 
the pace of reading will soon be manifesting the fact, that the doctrine is as sound 
as a bell, by and large, and that the occasional pinchbeck “ elasticity ” of utterance 
is but a little something in a small wheel of the system; that in short the system— 
for grand system there is!—consumes its own ashes, so to speak. And after our long, 
careful and enjoyable perusal of the whole volume, the crowning feeling is the 
sense of having gone through something so very well done by our author, that it 
should be left to the reader to “ find out”. 

Let me then concentrate on the section on the argument from miracle. I will 
not even summarise that, but take up some vital points. 


Richardson, B.D., Canon of Durham ; Examining 
and Seta. (S.C.M. Press, London. 1947. 256 pp. 
Price 10s. 6d.) 
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The first thing that interests me is the author’s contention that Revelation is 
itself miraculous (p. 164). If you don’t believe it, start there and read. “The 
traditional view is right in insisting that a miraculous revelation must find its attes- 
tation in the miraculous.” Hence the hymn-writer’s “ lost in wonder, love and 
praise ”—a comment upon our author’s thesis. Think of the attestation of Christ’s 
resurrection. “ The apostolic testimony is not a dead voice from the past but a 
living witness to something which was and is a fact; the apostolic witness did not 
die when the apostles died” (p. 169), like “the contents of yesterday’s news- 
paper.” No Christian regards the Sermon on the Mount as the basis of the good 
news. “They” proclaimed Jesus and the resurrection: the rest followed after 
(p. 168). “... All the Aistorical evidence that we have goes to show that Jesus 
worked miracles of the kind described in the Gospels. ‘There is no historical evidence 
to show that Jesus did not work miracles.” “ If our judgment were to be decided 
by strictly historical considerations and nothing else, we could not avoid the con- 
clusion that Jesus worked miracles.” “The type of modern interpretation which 
tried to select the teaching of Jesus as historical while rejecting the record of His 
wonderful works as unhistorical, as we have already noted, led eventually to a 
complete skepticism of the possibility of our knowledge of Jesus at all.” “The 
only Aistorical evidence that we possess is that of Jesus whose deeds as well as His 
words led His disciples to perceive that He was the Christ, the Son of God.” 
Hence “ . . . we possess no historical evidence whatever for the existence of a Jesus 
who did not work miracles and who was not raised from the dead. Such a Jesus 
is the product only of the historical imagination. The sole evidence for the existence 
of Jesus is, after all, that of the apostolic testimony, and the historical Jesus to whom 
the apostles bore their witness is the Christ of the Christian faith” (pp. 170-1). 
“The Christian is well aware that he cannot get behind the testimony of the 
apostles and that Christian faith is always a matter of accepting the apostolic witness; 
Christian faith, that is to say, is faith, and it is not proof. It is not communicable 
to outsiders by any process of reasoning, deductive or inductive, because in such 
matters the categories by which reason operates must be present before the processes 
of reason can begin. Nevertheless faith in the apostolic testimony is not a ‘ blind’ 
act of believing apart from any evidence; it is characteristic of faith that it carries 
its own evidence with it, as it comes by the miracle of God’s grace. . . .” (p. 173). 
The Christian “‘ well knows that the question of the historicity of the mi or 
of the Gospel record in general is not settled in the field of historical and critical 
research: just as the deists did not base their objection to miracles upon historical 
considerations but upon the philosophical assumptions of their theory of revelation, 
so to-day and in every age the denial of the historicity of miracles, though often 
claiming to be based upon strictly historical enquiry, is in reality founded upon 
a philosophical attitude, an outlook upon the world and life, such as that of scientific 
humanism” (p. 174). 

But I must halt, and readers ought to read Canon Richardson, with both speed 
and elation. You wili be struck by the logic of the real Gospel, which so com- 
pellingly and completely exposes the uninspired intuitions of those who only shink 
they know “this Jesus”. Our author knows his Calvin far better than many 
Presbyterians do. 

There are a very few typographical errors: in any case they don’t matter, since 
the headlong interest of the presentation blinds one to such almost irrelevant details. 
Tolle, lege, my dear reader. There is every aid to the “ mixed” in their theology, 
to get themselves straight, not with theories and outlooks of human origin, but with 
that which has proved to be the salvation of men and the light of the world viz., 
the God-man, Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the saved. 

G. T. Tomson. 


New College, 
Edinburgh. 
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